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Hon.  John  Walter  Smith Governor,  President  of  the  Board. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Hering Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 

Hon.  Isidor  Rayner Attorney-General. 

Hon.  Murray  Vandiver State  Treasurer. 

Hon.  John  Hubner President  of  the  Senate. 

Hon.  Noble  L.  Mitchell Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 
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Allen  Dodge,  Esq Washington,  D.  C. 
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E.  Gittings  Merryman,  Esq Cockeysville  Md. 

J.  Harold  Walsh,  Esq Upper  Falls,  Md. 


Members  Appointed  by  the  Governor. 

J.  M.  Munroe,  Esq.,  Anne  Arundel  Co.,  Md Term  expires  1904. 


Hon.  Chas.  H.  Evans,  Baltimore,  Md 

C.  J.  Purnell,  Esq.,  Snow  Hill,  Md 

Hon.  David  Seibert,  Clear  Springs,  Md 

Chas.  W.  Slagle,  Esq.,  Baltimore,  Md 

Chas.  A.  Councilman,  Esq.,  Glyndon,  Md. 
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standing  Committees  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


Committee  on  Agriculture,  ' 

Messrs.  Stanley,  Vandiver,  Slagle,  Seibert,  Councilman,  Dodge  and  Mitchell. 


,  ;  Committee  on  Finance, 

Messrs.  Vandiver,  Stanley,  Walsh,  Munroe  and  Hering. 


Committee  on  Education,  ^ 

Messrs.  Evans,  Walsh,  Hering,  Hubner  and  Purnell. 


Committee  on  Facilities  for  Instruction, 

Messrs.  Munroe,  Raynor,  Hill  and  Purnell. 


Committee  on  Auditing, 

Messrs.  Vandiver,  Stanley  and  Slagle. 


Committee  on  Eastern  Branch, 

Messrs.  Slagle  and  Merryman. 


Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Messrs.  Councilman,  Hill,  Slagle,  Stanley  and  Evans. 


Executive  Committee, 

Messrs.  Stanley,  Vandiver,  Evans,  Munroe,  Slagle  and  Councilman. 


Officers  and  Faculty  of  Instruction. 


f      \;   .  ■  R.  W.  SIIvVESTER, 

President  and  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

.    Ezra  B.  Fui,i,er,  Major  7th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  Commandant  of  Cadets. 

Thomas  H.  Spence,  A.M Vice-President  and  Prof  essor  of  Languages. 

H.  B.  McDonnell,  M.D.,  B.S ....Professor  of  Chemistry  and  State  Chemist. 

W.  T.  L.  Taliaferro,  A.B Professor  of  Agriculture. 

James  S.  Robinson Professor  Emeritus  of  Horticulture.       1 

Samuel  S.  Buckley,  M.S.,  D.V.S Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 

Henry  Lanahan,  A.B Prof  essor  of  Physics  and  Civil  Engineering. 

F.  B.  Bomberger,  B.S  ,  A.M Professor  of  English  and  Civics. 

Charles  S.  Richardson Director  of  Physical  Culture  and  Instructor 

in  Public  Speaking. 

J.  Hanson  Mitchell,  M.E Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

J.  B.  S.  Norton,  M.S Professor  of  Vegetable  Pathology  and  Bot- 
any and  State  Pathologist. 

C.  F.  Austen,  B.S Associate  in  Horticulture. 

T.  B.  Symons,  B.S Associate  Professor  of    Entomology    and 

State  Entomologist. 

Henry  T.  Harrison Principal  of  Preparatory  Department. 

J.  C.  Blandford,  M.E Assistant  in  Mechanical  Department. 

C.  F.  Doane,  M.S Instructor  in  Dairying. 

A.  B.  Foster,  B.S Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Frederick  H.  Blodgett,  M.S 1  General  Assistants  in  Entomology,  Vegeta- 

R.  I.  Smith,  B.S j     ble  Pathology  and  Botany  and  State  Work. 

R.  W.  B.  Mayo,  A.B Assistant  in  Department  of  Languages. 

J.  B.  Robb,  M.S ) 

T.  R.  Gough,  B.S >■  Assistants  in  Chemistry  (State  Work). 

H.  N.  Lansda^e,  B.S ) 

Joseph  R.  Owens,  M.D Registrar  and  Treasurer. 

W.  O.  Eversfield,  M.D Physician  in  Charge. 

Miss  M.  L.  Spence Stenographer  and  Typewriter. 

Mrs.  L.  K.  Fitzhugh Matron. 

E.  T.  Harrison Librarian  and  Executive  Clerk. 

The  arrangement  of  heads  of  departments  is  in  order  of  seniority  of  service; 
assistants  in  college  work  in  the  same  order,  and  State  work  likewise. 


Calendar  for  1903-1904. 


First  Term.  • 

September  15th  and  i6th Entrance  Examinations. 

Thursday,  September  17th,  i  P.M College  Work  Begins.     .    .  ; 

Friday,  October  9th Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

Friday,  December  nth Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

Tuesday,  December  22d,  4  P.M First  Term  Ends. 

Tuesday,  December   22d,  4  P.M.,  to  Tuesday, 
January  5th,  noon Christmas  Holidays. 


Second  Term. 

Tuesday,  January  5th,  noon.... Second  Term  Begins. 

Friday,  March  nth Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

Wednesday,  March  30th,  4  P.M Second  Term  Ends. 

Wednesday,  March  30th,  4  P.M.,  to  Tuesday, 
April  5th,  I  P.M Easter  Holidays. 


..       ,                  Third  Term.  ;.  ' 

Tuesday,  April  5th,  i  P.M Third  Term  Begins. 

June  7th  to  loth Final  Examinations. 

Friday,  June  loth Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sunday,  June  12th Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

Monday,  June  13th Class  Day.  '       '. 

Tuesday,  June  14th Alumni  Day. 

Wednesday,  June  15th,  11  A.M Commencement  Day  Exercises. 


Historical  Sketch. 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  College  was  incorporated  by  an  Act 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  dated  March  6th,  1856,  at  a 
time  when  but  one  other  such  institution  existed  in  the  United  States- 
Its  express  purpose  was  defined  to  be,  "To  instruct  the  youthful 
student  in  those  arts  and  sciences  indispensable  to  successful  agricul- 
tural pursuit. ' '  Under  the  charter  thus  granted  to  a  party  of  public- 
spirited  private  individuals,  the  original  college  building  was  erected, 
and  its  doors  opened  to  students  in  the  fall  of  1859.  ^^^  three  years 
it  was  conducted  as  a  private  institution,  but  in  1862  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  recognizing  the  valuable  work  in  the  cause  of 
practical  education  which  such  colleges  were  doing  for  the  country, 
passed  the  "Land-grant  Act,"  providing  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  agricultural  colleges,  by  applying  for  that  purpose  a 
proportionate  amount  of  unclaimed  western  land,  in  place  of  scrip, 
to  each  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union.  This  grant  having  been 
formally  accepted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  and  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College  being  named  as  the  beneficiary  of  the 
grant,  the  College  thus  became  in  part,  at  least,  a  State  institution, 
and  such  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

In  18S7  the  Federal  Congress  passed  a  second  important  Act  in 
aid  of  the  agricultural  interests,  appropriating  $15,000  a  year  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
The  Maryland  Station  was  located  on  the  College  farm,  and  was  made 
a  department  of  the  College.  In  1892  the  Board  of  Trustees,  so  far 
separated  it  from  the  College  as  to  put  it  under  a  special  Director,  who 
is  directly  responsible  to  the  Board.  The  function  of  the  Experiment 
Station  is  the  investigation  of  those  agricultural  problems  of  most  in- 
terest and  concern  to  the  farmers  of  the  State,  and  the  publication  and 
dissemination  of  the  results  of  such  experiments,  in  the  form  of  bul- 
letins, for  the  information  and  guidance  of  those  interested  in  agricul- 
ture. Since  the  inception  of  the  Experiment  Station,  its  influence  has 
steadily  increased,  and  its  sphere  of  usefulness  has  constantly  widened, 
until  it  is  now  a  well-recognized  factor  in  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  Maryland. 

Once  more,  in  1892,  the  Federal  Government  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges.  By  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
that  year  an  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000,  to  be  increased  by  $1,000 
each  year  until  the  sum  of  $25,000  was  reached,  was  granted  each 
State,  to  be  applied  to  the  further  equipment  and  support  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  colleges.  The  primary  object  of  this  legis- 
lation was  the  development  of  the  departments  of  agricultural  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  the  branches  kindred  thereto.  Maryland,  as  was 
the  case  in  all  the  States  of  the  South,  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  divided  this  fund  between  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  and  a  somewhat  similar  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  colored  students,  located  at  Princess  Anne,  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland. 


During  the  last  ten  years  the  history  of  the  College  has  been 
that  of  steady  growth.  This  fact  is  evidenced  by  the  increased 
numbers  of  students  availing  themselves  of  its  facilities;  by  the  erec- 
tion of  many  new  buildings — the  library  and  gymnasium  building, 
the  chemical  laboratory,  the  mechanical  engineering  building  (recently 
enlarged),  Morrill  Hall,  the  college  barn,  sanitarium  and  the  new 
Administration  building  and  barracks  as  well  as  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Department  of  Farmers'  Institutes  and  the  Departments  of 
State  Entomology  and  State  Pathology.  Under  such  favorable 
auspices  the  institution  must  continue  to  grow,  and  ultimately  reach 
the  status  of  being  the  most  important  factor  in  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  development  of  the  State. 

Location  and    Description. 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  College  is  located  in  Prince  George's 
County,  Maryland,  on  the  line  of  the  Washington  Branch  of  the  B.  & 
O.  R.  R.,  eight  miles  from  Washington,  and  thirty-two  miles  from 
Baltimore.  At  least  eight  trains  a  day,  from  each  city,  stop  at  Col- 
lege Station,  thus  making  the  place  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of 
the  State.  The  telegraph  station  is  Hyattsville,  connected  with  the 
College  by  a  telephone  line. 

The  College  grounds  front  on  the  Baltimore  and  Washington 
turnpike.  The  suburban  town  of  Hyattsville  is  two  and  one-half 
miles  to  the  south,  and  Laurel,  the  largest  town  in  the  county,  is 
thirteen  miles  to  the  north,  on  the  same  road.  Connection  with 
Washington  may  be  had  by  steam  and  electric  railway. 

The  site  of  the  College  is  particularly  beautiful.  The  buildings 
occupy  the  crest  of  a  commanding  hill,  covered  with  forest  trees,  and 
overlooking  the  entire  surrounding  country.  In  front,  extending  to 
the  turnpike,  is  a  broad,  rolling  campus,  the  drill  ground  and  athletic 
field  of  the  students.  In  the  rear  are  the  farm  buildings  and  barn. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  northeast  are  the  buildings  of  the  Experiment 
Station.  The  College  farm  contains  about  three  hundred  acres,  and 
is  devoted  to  the  gardens,  orchards,  vineyard  and  to  general  farming. 

The  main  College  building  is  of  brick,  five  stories  in  height.  It 
contains  the  students'  quarters,  mess  hall,  chapel,  lecture  rooms  and 
offices.  The  dormitories  are  large,  well  ventilated,  and  provided  with 
fire  escapes,  and  bath  and  water  rooms.  All  the  buildings  are  lighted 
with  gas  and  heated  with  steam  from  central  plants  on  the  College 
grounds.  An  addition  to  the  main  building  has  been  erected,  con- 
taining commodious  bath  rooms  on  each  floor,  with  the  most  modern 
appliances  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  students. 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  Department  is  located  in  a  two-story 
brick  building,  completed  in  1896,  and  now  throughly  equipped.     It 


contains  workshops  for  carpentry  and  forging,  machinery  rooms,  a 
drawing  room,  library  and  ofl&ce.     It  is  a. model  building  of  its  kind. 

The  chemical  building  was  completed  in  1897  and  is  now  thor- 
oughly equipped.  It  contains  several  lecture  rooms,  laboratories  for 
practical  work  and  for  the  analysis  of  fertilizers  and  feeding  material 
for  domestic  animals,  which  work  is  assigned  to  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  this  College  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  is 
thus  the  State  Chemist. 

In  1894  the  present  building  of  the  gymnasium  and  library  was 
erected.  The  gymnasium  on  the  ground  floor  is  well  furnished  with 
modern  athletic  appliances.  The  library  and  reading  room  is  on  the 
second  floor  and  is  a  large,  well-lighted  and  convenient  room  for  the 
purpose. 


SANITARIUM. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  additions  to  the  group  of  College 
buildings  is  Morrill  Hall,  This  building  provides  ample  accommo- 
dations for  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Biology, 
Physics,  Entomology,  Vegetable  Pathology  and  Veterinary  Science, 
thus  relieving  the  pressure  of  close  quarters  from  which  these  depart- 
ments have  suffered,  and  greatly  extending  their  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  high-grade  scientific  work. 

A  modern  sanitarium,  well  equipped — a  long- felt  want — has  now 
been  completed  and  furnished,  and  is  ready  for  occupancy.  Our 
patrons  will  no  doubt  be  gratified  to  learn  of  this  addition.  Any 
form  of  contagious  disease  can  thus  be  isolated,  and  the  work  of  the 
College  be  continued  without  danger  to  those  remaining. 

Another  important  improvement  to  the  working  facilities  of  the 
College  and  farm  is  a  new  and  model  barn.  Especial  attention  is  in- 
vited to  the  arrangement  of  this  building,  which  is  in  many  ways  an 
example  of  an  almost  perfect  general  utility  farm  building. 
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During  the  last  ten  j^ears  the  history  of  the  College  has  been 
that  of  steady  growth.  This  fact  is  evidenced  by  the  increased 
numbers  of  students  availing  themselves  of  its  facilities;  by  the  erec- 
tion of  many  new  buildings — the  library  and  gymnasium  building, 
the  chemical  laboratory,  the  mechanical  engineering  building  (recently 
enlarged),  Morrill  Hall,  the  college  barn,  sanitarium  and  the  new 
Administration  building  and  barracks  as  well  as  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Department  of  Farmers'  Institutes  and  the  Departments  of 
State  Entomology  and  State  Pathology.  Under  such  favorable 
auspices  the  institution  must  continue  to  grow,  and  ultimately  reach 
the  status  of  being  the  most  important  factor  in  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  development  of  the  State. 

Location   and    Description. 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  College  is  located  in  Prince  George's 
County,  Maryland,  on  the  line  of  the  Washington  Branch  of  the  B.  & 
O.  R.  R.,  eight  miles  from  Washington,  and  thirty-two  miles  from 
Baltimore.  At  least  eight  trains  a  day,  from  each  city,  stop  at  Col- 
lege Station,  thus  making  the  place  easil)^  accessible  from  all  parts  of 
the  State.  The  telegraph  station  is  Hyattsville,  connected  with  the 
College  by  a  telephone  line. 

The  College  grounds  front  on  the  Baltimore  and  Washington 
turnpike.  The  suburban  town  of  Hyattsville  is  two  and  one-half 
miles  to  the  south,  and  Laurel,  the  largest  town  in  the  county,  is 
thirteen  miles  to  the  north,  on  the  same  road.  Connection  with 
Washington  may  be  had  by  steam  and  electric  railway. 

The  site  of  the  College  is  particularly  beautiful.  The  buildings 
occvipy  the  crest  of  a  commanding  hill,  covered  with  forest  trees,  and 
overlooking  the  entire  surrounding  countrj-.  In  front,  extending  to 
the  turnpike,  is  a  broad,  rolling  campus,  the  drill  ground  and  athletic 
field  of  the  students.  In  the  rear  are  the  farm  buildings  and  barn. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  northeast  are  the  buildings  of  the  Experiment 
Station.  The  College  farm  contains  about  three  hundred  acres,  and 
is  devoted  to  the  gardens,  orchards,  vineyard  and  to  general  farming. 

The  main  College  building  is  of  brick,  five  stories  in  height.  It 
contains  the  students'  quarters,  mess  hall,  chapel,  lecture  rooms  and 
offices.  The  dormitories  are  large,  well  ventilated,  and  provided  with 
fire  escapes,  and  bath  and  water  rooms.  All  the  buildings  are  lighted 
with  gas  and  heated  with  steam  from  central  plants  on  the  College 
grounds.  An  addition  to  the  main  building  has  been  erected,  con- 
taining commodious  bath  rooms  on  each  floor,  with  the  most  modern 
appliances  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  students. 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  Department  is  located  in  a  two-stor}' 
brick  building,  completed  in  1896,  and  now  throughly  equipped.     It 
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contains  workshops  for  carpentrj'  and  forging,  machinerj-   rooms,  a 
drawing  room,  library  and  office.     It  is  a  model  building  of  its  kind. 

The  chemical  building  was  completed  in  1897  and  is  now  thor- 
oughly equipped.  It  contains  several  lecture  rooms,  laboratories  for 
practical  work  and  for  the  analj^sis  of  fertilizers  and  feeding  material 
for  domestic  animals,  which  work  is  assigned  to  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  this  College  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  is 
thus  the  State  Chemist. 

In  1894  the  present  building  of  the  gymnasium  and  librarj^  was 
erected.  The  gymnasium  on  the  ground  floor  is  well  furnislied  with 
modern  athletic  appliances.  The  librarj'  and  reading  room  is  on  the 
second  floor  and  is  a  large,  well-lighted  and  convenient  room  for  the 
purpose. 


SANITARIUM. 


One  of  the  most  noteworthy  additions  to  the  group  of  College 
buildings  is  Morrill  Hall.  This  building  provides  ample  accommo- 
dations for  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Biolog}-. 
Physics,  Entomology,  Vegetable  Pathology  and  Veterinary  Science, 
thus  relieving  the  pressure  of  close  quarters  from  which  these  depart- 
ments have  suffered,  and  greatly  extending  their  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  high-grade  scientific  work. 

A  modern  sanitarium,  well  equipped — a  long-felt  want — has  now 
been  completed  and  furnished,  and  is  read}'  for  occupancy.  Our 
patrons  will  no  doubt  be  gratified  to  learn  of  this  addition.  Any 
form  of  contagious  disease  can  thus  be  isolated,  and  the  work  of  the 
College  be  continued  without  danger  to  those  remaining. 

Another  important  improvement  to  the  working  facilities  of  the 
College  and  farm  is  a  new  and  model  barn.  Especial  attention  is  in- 
vited to  the  arrangement  of  this  building,  which  is  in  many  ways  an 
example  of  an  almost  perfect  general  utilit}'  farm  building. 
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The  general  appearance  of  the  College  grounds  is  exceedingly 
attractive.  They  are  tastefully  laid  off  in  lawn  and  terraces,  with 
ornamental  shrubbery  and  flower  beds,  and  the  view  from  the  grove 
and  campus  cannot  be  surpassed. 


EAST  EI<EVATION  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  HAI^I,  AND  DORMITORIES, 
NOW  IN   COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  location  of  the  College  is  healthful;  the  sanitary  conditions 
are  excellent.  No  better  proof  of  this  can  be  given  than  that  there 
has  been  no  really  serious  case  of  illness  among  the  students  for  ten 
years. 

Provision  for  Enlargement  and  Repair  of  Buildings* 

At  the  last  session  of  the  I^egislature  $25,000  was  appropriated 
for  making  greater  accommodations  for  the  increasing  demand  for 
matriculation  and  $5,000  for  an  addition  to  the  mechanical  building. 
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These  improvements  are  now  well  under  way,  and  the  contract  with 
the  builder  requires  that  at  least  two  floors  of  the  new  building  be 
ready  for  occupancy  September  15th,  1903. 

The  new  building  is  designed  for  Administration  offices,  a  large 
drill  hall  and  armory  and  a  commodious  assembly  hall.    (See  cuts). 

The  addition  to  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Building  will  relieve 
the  congestion  which  has  been  caused  by  a  largely  increased  number 
of  students  taking  this  course. 


NORTH   EI^EVATION   OF  ADMINISTRATION   HAI,I<   AND   DORMITORIES, 
NOW  BEING   CONSTRUCTED. 


General  Aim  and  Purpose. 

The  Agricultural  College  is  the  State  School  of  Science  and 
Technology.  While  seeking,  first  of  all,  to  perform  the  functions  of 
an  agricultural  college,  its  sphere  of  work  has  been  widened  to  em- 
brace all  the  sciences  akin  to  agriculture  and  all  the  arts  related  to 
mechanical  training.  To  these  special  and  prominent  lines  of  work 
have  been  added  such  branches  of  study  as  are  necessary  for  a  liberal 
education,  for  the  development  of  the  intelligent  citizen  and  the 
making  of  the  man  of  general  culture.  The  purpose  of  this  College 
is  to  give  to  young  men  anxious  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  active 
duties  of  life  such  training  in  the  sciences  or  in  the  mechanical  work- 
shop as  will  enable  them  to  take  their  places  in  the  industrial  world 
well  prepared  for  the  fierce  competition  of  the  day. 
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The  general  appearance  of  the  College  grounds  is  exceedingly 
attractive.  They  are  tastefully  laid  oflF  in  lawn  and  terraces,  with 
ornamental  shrubbery  and  flower  beds,  and  the  view  from  the  grove 
and  campus  cannot  be  surpassed. 
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EAST   EI<EVATIOX    OF    THE    ADMINISTRATION    HAI.E   AND    DORMITORIES, 
NOW   IN    COURSE   OF   CONSTRUCTION. 

The  location  of  the  College  is  healthful;  the  sanitary  conditions 
are  excellent.  No  better  proof  of  this  can  be  given  than  that  there 
has  been  no  really  serious  case  of  illness  among  the  students  for  ten 
3-ears. 

Provision  for  Enlargement  and  Repair  of  Buildings. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  $25,000  was  appropriated 
for  making  greater  accommodations  for  the  increasing  demand  for 
matriculation  and  $5,000  for  an  addition  to  the  mechanical  building. 
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These  improvements  are  now  well  under  wa^-,  and  the  contract  with 
the  builder  requires  that  at  least  two  floors  of  the  new  buikling  be 
ready  for  occupancy  September  r5th,  1903. 

The  new  building  is  designed  for  Administration  offices,  a  large 
drill  hall  and  armorj^  and  a  commodious  assembly  hall.     (See  cuts). 

The  addition  to  the  Mechanical  Eugineering  Building  will  relieve 
the  congestion  which  has  been  caused  by  a  largel}'  increased  number 
of  students  taking  this  course. 
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NORTH    KLEVATION    OK    ADMINISTRATION    HAI.U    AND    DORMITORIKS, 
NOW    BEING    CONSTRUCTED. 


General  Aim  and  Purpose. 

The  Agricultural  College  is  the  State  School  of  Science  and 
Technology.  While  seeking,  first  of  all,  to  perform  the  functions  of 
an  agricultural  college,  its  sphere  of  work  has  been  widened  to  em- 
brace all  the  sciences  akin  to  agriculture  and  all  the  arts  related  to 
mechanical  training.  To  these  special  and  prominent  lines  of  work 
have  been  added  such  branches  of  study  as  are  necessary'  for  a  liberal 
education,  for  the  development  of  the  intelligent  citizen  and  the 
making  of  the  man  of  general  culture.  The  purpose  of  this  College 
is  to  give  to  young  men  anxious  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  active 
duties  of  life  such  training  in  the  sciences  or  in  the  mechanical  work- 
shop as  will  enable  them  to  take  their  places  in  the  industrial  world 
well  prepared  for  the  fierce  competition  of  the  day. 
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Recognizing  that  such  an  education,  in  order  to  be  of  practical 
advantage  to  the  many,  must  be  oflFered  at  a  cost  within  the  means  of 
all,  the  expenses  for  the  year  to  the  student  have  been  reduced  to  the 
point  where  his  college  dues  are  not  in  excess  of  his  ordinary  daily 
expenses.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  College  is  a  State  institu- 
tion, in  part  supported  by  the  State,  in  part  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  its  several  endowment  Acts,  and  that  it  is  in  no  sense 
a  money -making  institution,  but  simply  a  medium  of  disbursement  by 
the  government  to  those  classes  upon  whom  the  safety  and  prosperity 
of  the  State  so  largely  depend. 

While  the  College  provides,  as  will  hereinafter  be  explained, 
several  distinct  courses  of  instruction  looking  to  the  special  training 
of  the  student  in  agriculture,  mechanical  engineering,  the  natural  and 
physical  sciences  and  belle  lettres,  the  fact  is  clearly  kept  in  view  that 
a  sound  foundation  must  be  laid  for  each  and  every  course.  Success- 
ful specialization  is  only  possible  after  the  student  has  been  prepared 
for  it  by  a  thorough  training  in  the  essentials.  All  education  must  be 
narrow  and  one-sided  which  does  not  provide  for  the  general  culture 
of  the  student,  and  which  does  not  look  first  to  the  natural  and  normal 
development  of  the  individual.  The  general  working  plan  of  the 
College  may  be  thus  described: 

It  begins  with  the  student  in  his  first,  or  Freshman  year,  a  sys- 
tematic and  carefully  adjusted  scheme  of  work,  differing  but  little  in 
the  several  courses,  and  looking  to  his  general  development  in  mental 
strength,  range  of  information  and  power  of  expression  and  thought. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  second,  or  Sophomore  year,  the  differentiation 
may  be  said  to  begin  along  those  lines  in  which  he  shows  most  natural 
aptitude.  This  gradual  specialization  continues  during  his  third,  or 
Junior  year,  until  in  his  last,  or  Senior  year,  his  work  consists  wholly 
of  one  or  more  closely-connected  topics,  in  which  he  is  thus  able  thor- 
oughly to  prepare  himself.  With  the  present  equipment  of  the  labor- 
atories and  mechanical  workshops  a  student  is  able  to  become  so  pro- 
ficient in  his  chosen  line  of  work  that  when  he  leaves  the  College  a 
career  is  open  to  him  if  he  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

The  Agricultural  College  is,  legitimately,  the  crowning  point  of 
the  public  school  system  of  Maryland.  Its  aim  is  to  provide  a  higher 
education  to  the  graduates  of  the  county  schools.  To  this  end  its 
curriculum  is  adjusted  to  meet  the  preparation  of  such  students.  It 
is  this  class  of  young  men  that  the  College  is  especially  desirous  of 
reaching.  Experience  has  shown  that  our  most  satisfactory  students 
come  as  graduates  from  the  county  schools,  and  no  efforts  will  be 
spared  to  make  the  transition  from  the  high  school  or  grammar  school 
to  the  College  a  possible  one  for  all  those  actuated  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  complete  their  education. 
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Departments — Equipment  and  Work. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  equipment  of  the  several 
departments  of  the  College  and  the  general  character  of  the  instruction 
given  in  each: 

Agricultural  Department* 

W.  T.  L.  Taliaferro,  Professor. 
C.  F.  DOANE,  Instructor  in  Dairying. 

The  Agricultural  Department  oflFers  four  courses — (a)  a  four-years' 
course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.;  (b)  a  special  two-years'  course, 
for  proficiency  in  which  a  certificate  is  awarded  (see  p.  49);  (c)  a 
special  creamery  course;  (d)  a  ten-weeks'  winter  course  (see  p.  49). 

Outline  of  Four-Years'  Course. 

Course  I,  Livestock — First  Term,  Freshman  Year— Eight  periods 
per  week;  four  theoretical,  four  practical.  This  course  is  de- 
voted to  the  detailed  study  of  farm  live  stock.  Professor  Curtiss' 
"Horse,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine"  is  used  as  a  text-book,  supple- 
mented by  the  "Breeders'  Ga- 
zette,"  "Hoard's  Dair}'man" 
and  other  live  stock  journals 
and  experiment  station  bulle- 
tins for  collateral  reading  and 
for  reference.  Practical  lessons 
are  drawn  from  the  stock  on 
the  Experiment  Station  farm. 
The  United  States  Cattle  Quar- 
antine Station  for  the  port  of 
Baltimore  is  but  a  few  miles 
from  the  College,  by  the  B.  & 
O.  R.  R.,  and  whenever  there 
is  an  importation  of  stock  of 
special  merit  the  agricultural 
students  are  taken  to  the  Quar- 
antine Station  to  inspect  and  study  the  importation.  Another  feature 
of  this  course  is  the  visiting  by  the  students  of  private  stock  farms 
in  various  parts  of  the  State  to  study  not  only  the  stock  itself,  but 
methods  of  handling  it. 

Course  II,  Elementary  Agriculture — Third  Term^  Freshman 
Year — Eight  periods  per  week;  four  theoretical,  four  practical.  The 
elementary  principles    of   agriculture,    including    the    composition 
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Recognizing  that  such  an  education,  in  order  to  be  of  practical 
advantage  to  the  many,  must  be  offered  at  a  cost  within  the  means  of 
all,  the  expenses  for  the  j'ear  to  the  student  have  been  reduced  to  the 
point  where  his  college  dues  are  not  in  excess  of  his  ordinarj^  daily 
expenses.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  College  is  a  State  institu- 
tion, in  part  supported  by  the  State,  in  part  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  its  several  endowment  Acts,  and  that  it  is  in  no  sense 
a  money-making  institution,  but  simply  a  medium  of  disbursement  by 
the  government  to  those  classes  upon  whom  the  safety  and  prosperity- 
of  the  State  so  largely  depend. 

While  the  College  provides,  as  will  hereinafter  be  explained, 
several  distinct  courses  of  instruction  looking  to  the  special  training 
of  the  student  in  agriculture,  mechanical  engineering,  the  natural  and 
pliN'sical  sciences  and  belle  lettres,  the  fact  is  clearly  kept  in  view  that 
a  sound  foundation  must  be  laid  for  each  and  ever}^  course.  Success- 
ful specialization  is  only  possible  after  the  student  has  been  prepared 
for  it  by  a  thorough  training  in  the  essentials.  All  education  must  be 
narrow  and  one-sided  which  does  not  provide  for  the  general  culture 
of  the  student,  and  which  does  not  look  first  to  the  natural  and  normal 
development  of  the  individual.  The  general  working  plan  of  the 
College  may  be  thus  described: 

It  begins  with  the  student  in  his  first,  or  Freshman  year,  a  sys- 
tematic and  carefully  adjusted  scheme  of  work,  differing  but  little  in 
the  several  courses,  and  looking  to  his  general  development  in  mental 
strength,  range  of  information  and  power  of  expression  and  thought. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  second,  or  Sophomore  year,  the  differentiation 
may  be  said  to  begin  along  those  lines  in  which  he  shows  most  natural 
aptitude.  This  gradual  specialization  continues  during  his  third,  or 
Junior  year,  until  in  his  last,  or  Senior  year,  his  work  consists  wholly 
of  one  or  more  closely-connected  topics,  in  which  he  is  thus  able  thor- 
oughly to  prepare  himself.  With  the  present  equipment  of  the  labor- 
atories and  mechanical  workshops  a  student  is  able  to  become  so  pro- 
ficient in  his  chosen  line  of  work  that  when  he  leaves  the  College  a 
career  is  open  to  him  if  he  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

The  Agricultural  College  is,  legitimately,  the  crowning  point  of 
the  public  school  system  of  Maryland.  Its  aim  is  to  provide  a  higher 
education  to  the  graduates  of  the  county  schools.  To  this  end  its 
curriculum  is  adjusted  to  meet  the  preparation  of  such  students.  It 
is  this  class  of  young  men  that  the  College  is  especiall}'  desirous  of 
reaching.  Experience  has  shown  that  our  most  satisfactory  students 
come  as  graduates  from  the  county  schools,  and  no  efforts  will  be 
spared  to  make  the  transition  from  the  high  school  or  grammar  school 
to  the  College  a  possible  one  for  all  those  actuated  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  complete  their  education. 
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Departments — Equipment  and  Work. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  equipment  of  the  several 
departments  of  the  College  and  the  general  character  of  the  instruction 
given  in  each: 

Agricultural   Department. 

W.  T.  L.  Taliaferro.   Professor. 
C.   F.   DoANE,   Instructor  in  Dairying. 

The  Agricultural  Department  offers  four  courses — (a)  a  four-vears' 
course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.;  (b)  a  special  two-years'  course, 
for  proficiency  in  which  a  certificate  is  awarded  (see  p.  49);  (c)  a 
special  creamery  course;  (d)  a  ten-weeks'  winter  course  (see  p.  49). 

Outline  of  Four-Years'  Course. 

Course  I,  Livestock — First  Term,  Freshman  Year— FJohi periods 
per  iueek;  four  theoretical,  four  practical.  This  course  is  de- 
voted to  the  detailed  study  of  farm  live  stock.  Professor  Curtiss' 
"Horse,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine"  is  used  as  a  text-book,  supple- 
mented by  the  "Breeders'  Ga- 
zette," "Hoard's  Dairyman" 
and  other  live  stock  journals 
and  experiment  station  1)ullc- 
tins  for  collateral  reading  and 
for  reference.  Practical  lessons 
are  drawn  from  the  stock  on 
the  P^xjieriment  Station  farm. 
The  United  vStates  Cattle  Uuar- 
antine  Station  for  the  port  of 
Baltimore  is  but  a  few  miles 
from  the  College,  ]:)y  the  B.  cSi 
O.  R.  R.,  and  whenever  there 
is  an  importation  of  stock  of 
special  merit  the  agricultural 
students  are  taken  to  the  Uuar- 
antine  Station  to  inspect  and  study  the  importation.  Another  feature 
of  this  course  is  the  visiting  by  the  students  of  private  stock  farms 
in  various  parts  of  the  State  to  study  not  only  the  stock  itself,  but 
methods  of  handling  it. 

Course  II,  Elementary  Agriculture — Third  Term,  Freshman 
Year — Eight  periods  per  iceek;  four  theoretical,  four  practical.  The 
elementary    principles    of    agriculture,    including    the    composition 
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of  soils  and  plants,  the  mechanical  conditions  of  soils,  cultivation, 
manures  and  fertilizers,  rotations,  plant  reproduction  and  selection 
of  seed. 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  comprehensive  though  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  improved  agriculture  and  their  prac- 
tical application. 

Course  III,  Crop  Production — First  Term,  Sophomore  Year — Five 
periods  per  week;  three   theoretical,  two  practical.     Crop  production, 

the  study  of  farm 
crops  in  detail,  as  to 
history,  uses  and  re- 
quirements, includ- 
ing local  adaptation, 
varieties,  fertiliza- 
tion, cultivation, 
harvesting.  Morrow 
&  Hunt's  "Soils  and 
Crops"  is  the  text- 
book. The  College 
farm  furnishes  the 
opportunity  for  the 
■^-  ~"  practical     handling 

A  Corner  in  the  Alfalfa    Field.  of  farm  cropS. 

Course  IV,  Soils — Second  Term,  Sophomore  Year — Seven  periods 
per  week;  three  theoretical  and  four  practical.  The  study  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  conditions  of  the  soil  in  their  relation  to  agri- 
culture.    The  soil  is  the  basis  of  

all  agriculture,  and  a  knowledge  of 
its  properties  and  functions  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasized.  The 
study  of  this  important  subject  is 
conducted  by  means  of  lectures, 
text-book,  laboratory  and  field 
work.  The  text-book  jised  is  Prof. 
King's  "The  Soil."  No  State  in 
the  Union,  perhaps,  possesses  a 
greater  variety  of  soils  than  Mary- 
land, and  great  attention  is  paid 
to  the  study  of  soil  types  in  their 
relation  to  profitable  agriculture. 

Course  V — Third  Term,  Sophomore  Year — Five  periods  per 
week;  three  theoretical,  two  practical.  This  term  is  devoted  particu- 
larly to  the  study  of  the  planting  and  handling  of  spring  crops.  The 
selection  and  scoring  of  seed  corn  and  other  grains  is  made  a  specialty. 
The  first  breeding  plat  of  com  in  the  State  of  Maryland  was  planted 
in  the  spring  of  1903  by  the  students  taking  this  course. 
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Course  VI — First  Term,  Junior  Year — Seven  periods  per  week; 
three  theoretical,  four  practical,  (a)  Farm  Machinery:  lectures  and 
practical  work,  (b)  Drainage:  practical  work  and  text-book,  War- 
ing's  "Drainage  for  Profit  and  Health." 

Course  VII,  Stock  ^xe&A\r\%— Second  Term,  Junior  Year — Four 
periods  per  week;  two  theoretical,  two  practical.  The  principles  of 
stock  breeding.  The  wonderful  success  which  has  attended  the 
efforts  of  well-informed  and  judicious  breeders  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  the  greater  number  of  practically  worthless  animals  to  be 
found  in  the  country,  clearly  illustrate  the  need  on  the  part  of  the 
general  farmer  for  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of,  and  a  closer  atten- 
tion to,  the  principles  which  underlie  this  important  branch  of  farming. 
Miles'  "Stock  Breeding"  is  the  text-book  in  this  course,  but  is  rein- 
forced by  the  study  of  the  breeding  and  records  of  noted  animals  in 
all  of  the  principal  breeds. 

Course  VIII,  Fertilizers  and  Soil  Fertility — First  Term,  Senior 
year — Ten  periods  per  week.  Text-books,  Vorhees'  "Fertilizers," 
Robert's  "Fertility  of  the  Land"  and  Experiment  Station  bulletins. 

Course  IX,  Dairying  and  Creamery  Work — Second  Term,  Senior 
Year —  Ten  periods  per  week,  theoretical  and  practical.  Text-books : 
Wing's  "Milk  and  its  Production,"  Russell's  "Dairy  Bacteriology," 
Farrington  &  Wall's  "Testing  Milk." 

Other  work  in  the  Senior  Year  will  be  arranged  on  consultation 
with  the  head  of  the  department. 


Geology. 

Course  I,  Geology — First  and  Second  Terms,  Freshman  Year — 
Four  periods  per  week  first  term,  five  the  second.  This  course  is 
required  in  the  Agricultural  and  General  Science  Courses.  Attention 
is  chiefly  given  to  physical  geology.  The  latter  half  of  the  second 
term  is  devoted  to  the  geology  of  Maryland,  especially  as  affecting 
the  character  of  the  soils,  mineral  wealth  and  other  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  State.  Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  text-book  work, 
lectures  and  field  excursions.  Shaler's  "First  Book  in  Geology"  is 
used  as  a  text-book.  The  reports  of  the  Maryland  Geological  Survey 
are  used  for  reference. 
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of  soils  and  plants,  the  mechanical  conditions  of  soils,  cultivation, 
manures  and  fertilizers,  rotations,  plant  reproduction  and  selection 
of  seed. 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  comprehensive  though  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  improved  agriculture  and  their  prac- 
tical application. 

Course  111,  Crop  Production — First  Term,  Sophomore  Year — J-'ive 
periods  per  r.w/i-.-  i/iree   thcoreiieal,  hco  practieal.     Crop   production, 

the  study  of  farm 
crops  in  detail,  as  to 
history,  uses  and  re- 
quirements, includ- 
ing local  adaptation, 
varieties,  fertiliza- 
tion ,  cultivation, 
harvesting.  Morrow 
&  Hunt's  "Soils  and 
Crops"  is  the  text- 
book. The  College 
farm  furnishes  the 
opportunity  for  the 
practical      handling 

A   Corner  in  the  Alfalfa    Field.  of   farm  CropS. 

Course  IV,  Soils — Second  Term,  Sophomore  Year — Seveu  periods 
per  week:  three  theoretical  and  four  practical.  The  study  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  conditions  of  the  soil  in  their  relation  to  agri- 
culture. The  soil  is  the  basis  of 
all  agriculture,  and  a  knowledge  of 
its  ]iropcrties  and  functions  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasized.  The 
study  of  this  im])ortant  subject  is 
conducted  by  means  of  lectures, 
text-book,  laboratory  and  field 
work.  The  text-book  used  is  Prof. 
King's  "Th^  Soil."  No  State  in 
the  Union,  perhaps,  possesses  a 
greater  variety  of  soils  than  Mary- 
land, and  great  attention  is  paid 
to  the  study  of  .soil  types  in  their 
relation  to  profitable  agriculture,  scoring  coru. 

Course  V — Third  Term,  Sophomore  Year — Tive  periods  per 
week;  three  theoretical,  two  practical.  This  term  is  devoted  particu- 
larly to  the  study  of  the  planting  and  handling  of  spring  crops.  The 
selection  and  scoring  of  seed  corn  and  other  grains  is  made  a  specialtj'. 
The  first  breeding  plat  of  corn  in  the  State  of  Maryland  was  planted 
in  the  spring  of  1903  by  the  students  taking  this  course. 
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Course  \l—/-7rs/  Vtr/u,  Junior  Year — Seven  periods  per  :eeek: 
three  tlieoreiieal,  four  praetieal.  (a)  Farm  Machinery:  lectures  and 
practical  work,  (b)  Drainage:  practical  work  and  text-l)ook.  War- 
ing's  "Drainage  for  Profit  and  Health." 

Course  VII,  Stocl<  Breeding— .S>^(Wtjf  Term,  Jioiior  )'ear — P^onr 
periods  per  ^ceek;  hvo  theorctieal,  t:eo  praetieal.  The  princijiles  of 
stock  breeding.  The  wonderful  success  which  has  attended  the 
efforts  of  w^ell-in formed  and  judicious  breeders  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  the  greater  number  of  practically  worthless  animals  to  be 
found  in  the  country,  clearly  illustrate  the  need  on  the  i)art  of  the 
general  farmer  for  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of,  and  a  closer  atten- 
tion to,  the  principles  which  luulerlie  this  important  branch  of  farming. 
Miles'  "Stock  Breeding"  is  the  text-book  in  this  course,  but  is  rein- 
forced by  the  stud}'  of  the  breeding  and  records  of  noted  animals  in 
all  of  the  principal  breeds. 

Course  VIII,  Fertilizers  and  Soil  Fertility — First  Term,  Senior 
year — Ten  periods  per  iceek.  Text-books,  X'orhees'  "P'ertili/.ers," 
Robert's  "Fertility  of  the  Land"  and  Experiment  Station  bulletins. 

Course  IX,  Dairying  and  Creamery  Work — Second  l^erm.  Senior 
Yea)' —  leii  periods  per  leeek ,  theoretical  and  practical.  Te.xt-books: 
Wing's  "Milk  and  its  Production,"  Russell's  "Dairy  Bacteriology," 
Farrington  cS:  Wall's  "Testing  Milk." 

Other  work  in  the  Senior  Year  will  be  arranged  on  consultation 
with  the  head  of  the  department. 


Geology. 

Course  I,  Geology — First  and  Second  Terms,  P^reshman  )'ear — 
P^oio-  periods  per  week  first  term,  five  the  second.  This  course  is 
required  in  the  Agricultural  and  General  Science  Courses.  Attention 
is  chiefly  given  to  physical  geology.  The  latter  half  of  the  second 
term  is  devoted  to  the  geology  of  Maryland,  especially  as  affecting 
the  character  of  the  soils,  mineral  wealth  and  other  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  State.  Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  text-book  work, 
lectures  and  field  excursions.  Shaler's  "First  Book  in  (ieology"  is 
used  as  a  text-book.  The  reports  of  the  Maryland  Geological  Survey 
are  used  for  reference. 
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Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering^* 

J.  Hanson  Mitchell,  Professor. 
J.  C.  Blandford,  Assistant. 

This  department  oflFers  a  course  to  those  who  desire  to  prepare 
themselves  to  design  and  construct  machinery  and  superintend  engi- 
neering establishments.  With  this  end  in  view  is  offered  an  educa- 
tion based  on  Mechanics,  Drawing,  Mathematics,  Physics  and  Modern 
Languages,  together  with  a  practical  training  in  the  uses  of  tools  and 
machinery.  The  allied  subjects  of  the  course  taught  outside  of  the 
department,  and  the  hours  alloted  to  each,  will  be  found  in  the  "Out- 
line of  Courses." 

Equipment. — The  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  is  a  two- 
story  brick  building,  45  feet  by  60  feet,  contains  the  carpenter,  forge 

and  foundry,  and  machine 
shops,  one  drafting  and  two 
lecture  rooms.  An  annex, 
25  feet  by  50  feet,  contains 
two  6o-horse  power  boilers, 
which  furnish  steam  for 
power,  heat  and  experi- 
mental purposes. 

The  carpenter  shop  con- 
tains accommodations  for 
twelve  students  in  bench 
work  and  wood-turning. 
The  power  machinery  in 
this  shop  is  a  band  and 
circular  saw,  five  12-inch 
turning  lathes,  and  a  grind- 
ing stone. 

In  the  forge  shop  are  nine 
power  forges,  one  hand 
forge,  a  pressure  fan  and  exhauster  for  keeping  the  shop  free  of  smoke. 
There  is  a  full  assortment  of  smith  tools  for  each  forge.  The  mould- 
ing and  casting  is  done  in  the  same  room  as  the  forge  work,  and 
great  attention  is  given  this  branch,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  foundry 
work  is  very  essential  to  the  engineer.  The  foundry  is  equipped 
with  a  Whiting  cupola,  which  melts  1,200  pounds  of  iron  per  hour, 
and  with  the  necessary  flasks  and  tools. 

The  machine  shop  contains  one  Reed  lo-inch  speed  lathe,  one  24- 
inch  Gray  planer,  one  1 2-inch  Reed  combined  foot  and  power  lathe, 
a  Diamond  No.  4  emory  tool  grinder,  one  14-inch  Reed  engine  lathe, 
a  Snyder  24-inch  drill  press,  one  20-inch  engine  lathe  and  an  assort- 
ment of  vises,  taps,  dies,  pipe  tools  and  measuring  instruments. 


view  in  Shops. 
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An  8-inch  by  1 2-inch  engine  drives  the  machinery  of  the  diflferent 
shops.  It  was  presented  to  the  College  by  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
secured  through  the  efforts  of  Rear  Admiral  John  D.  Ford,  of  the 
United  States  Navy. 

The  drafting  room  is  well  equipped  for  practical  work,  having 
suitable  benches,  lockers  and  blue  print  facilities. 

Tours  of  Inspection — The  members  of  the  Senior  Class  go  to 
Baltimore  or  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  well-known 
manufacturing  plants. 

"  Course  I,  Mechanical  Drawing —  Three  Terms,  Freshman  Year — 
Six  periods  per  week.  Practice  in  plain  lettering,  use  of  instru- 
ments, projections  and  simple  working  drawings;  the  plates  upon 
completion  being  enclosed  in  covers  properly  titled  by  the  student. 
Text-book,  Rouillion's  "Mechanical  Drawing." 

Course  II,  Technical  Instruction — First  Term,  Freshman  Year- 
Five  periods  per  zveek.  Bxplanation  of  the  reading  of  mechanical 
drawings.  The  proper  cutting,  angles,  care  and  adjustment  of  car- 
penter tools.  Relative  strength  of  wood  joints.  Wood:  Its  shrink- 
ing and  warping,  and  how  to  correct  and  prevent.  Text,  Goss' 
"Bench -work  in  Wood."  Drill  in  problems  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra 
and  Drawing,  by  notes  and  lectures.  '  . 

Course  III,  Shop  Work — Three  Terms,  Freshman  Year — Six 
periods  per  week.  Use  and  care  of  carpenter  tools;  exercises  in 
sawing,  mortising,  tenoning  and  laying  out  work  from  drawings; 
wood-turning  and  pattern-making. 

Course  IV,  Mechanical   Drawing — 

Three  Te rms  ,  Sophomore  Year — Six 
periods  per  week  first  term;  four  the 
second;  five  the  third.  Free-hand  sketch- 
ing of  details  of  machinery  and  drawing 
to  scale  from  these  sketches.  Tracing 
and  blue  printing,  and  representation  of 
flat  and  round  surfaces  by  ink  shading. 
Text-book,  Rouillion's  "Mechanical 
Drawing."  view  in  shop. 

Course  V,  Elementary  Applied  Mechanics — First  Term,  Sopho- 
more Year — Four  periods  per  week.  Transmission  of  power  by  belts 
and  pulleys;  the  results  of  forces  acting  upon  bodies,  bolts,  nuts  and 
screws,  inclined  plane,  laws  of  friction,  strength  of  shafting,  and 
bending  movements  of  beams.  Jamieson's  "Applied  Mechanics"  is 
the  text  used. 
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Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

J.  Hanson  Mitchell,  Professor. 
J.   C.   Blandford,  Assistant. 
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shops.  It  was  presented  to  the  College  by  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
secured  through  the  efforts  of  Rear  Admiral  John  D.  Ford,  of  the 
United  States  Navy. 

The  drafting  room  is  well  equipped  for  practical  work,  having 
suitable  benches,  lockers  and  blue  print  facilities. 

Tours  of  Inspection. — The  members  of  the  Senior  Class  go  to 
Baltimore  or  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  well-known 
manufacturing  plants. 

Course  I,  Mechanical  Drawing — Three  Terms,  Freshman  Year — 
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ments, projections  and  simple  working  drawings;  the  plates  upon 
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Five  periods  per  iveek.  Explanation  of  the  reading  of  mechanical 
drawings.  The  jjroper  cutting,  angles,  care  and  adjustment  of  car- 
penter tools.  Relative  strength  of  wood  joints.  Wood:  Its  shrink- 
ing and  warping,  and  how  to  correct  and  prevent.  Text,  Goss' 
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c>  \  lew  111  Shoi). 

Course  V,  Elementary  Applied  Mechanics— /v;,v/  Term,  Sopho- 
more Year — Four  periods  per  week.  Transmission  of  power  by  belts 
and  pulleys;  the  results  of  forces  acting  upon  bodies,  bolts,  nuts  and 
screws,  inclined  plane,  laws  of  friction,  strength  of  shafting,  and 
bending  movements  of  beams.  Jamieson's  "Applied  Mechanics"  is 
the  text  used. 


Course  VI,  Blacksmithing —  Three  Terms,  Sophomore  Year — Six 
periods  per  week.  The  elementary  operations  of  drawing  out,  upsetting, 
bending  and  welding  of  iron,  and  making  and  tempering  of  steel 
tools;  moulding  and  casting  in  iron,  and  the  management  of  the  cupola. 

Course  VII,  Elementary  Machine  Design — Three  Terms,  Junior 
Year — Six  periods  per  week.  The  designing  of  bolts,  screws  and 
nuts.  Calculations  and  drawings  of  a  simple  type  of  steam  engine. 
Wells'  "Engineering,  Drawing  and  Design"  is  the  text  used. 

Course  VIII,  Shop  Work —  Three  Terms,  Junior  Year — Six  periods 
per  week.  Elementary  principles  of  vise  and  machine  work,  which  in- 
cludes turning,  planing,  drilling,  screw  cutting  and  filing.  This  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  study  of  the  different  machines  used  in  the  machine  shops. 

Course  IX,  Descriptive  Geometry — Second  and  Third  Terms, 
Sophomore  Year —  Three  periods  per  week  secoiid  term;  two  periods 
the  third.  Its  relation  to  mechanical  drawing,  and  solution  of  prob- 
lems relating  to  magnitudes  in  space,  bearing  directly  upon  those 
principally  used  by  the  mechanical  engineer.  Text-book,  Faunce's 
' '  Descriptive  Geometry . ' ' 

Course  X,  Steam  Engine  and  Boilers — First  Term,  Junior  Year — 
Fotir  periods  per  week.  The  principles  of  steam  and  the  steam 
engine.  The  slide  valve  and  valve  diagrams;  the  indicator  and  its 
diagram;  steam  boilers,  the  various  types  and  their  advantages,  in- 
cluding the  method  of  construction.  Text  used  is  Jamieson's  ''Steam 
and  Steam  Engines." 

Course  XI,  Power  Plants — First  Term,  Senior  Year —  Two  periods 
per  week.     I^ectures  on   the  location,  construction,  equipment   and 
engineering  of  power  plants. 

Course  XII,  Machine  Design —  Three  Terms,  Senior  Year — Four 
periods  per  week  Jirst  term,  six  the  second  and  Jour  the  third.  The 
calculation  and  design  of  pipes,  belt  and  tooth-gearing,  beams  and 
cranes.     Text,  lyow  &  Bevis'  "Machine  Drawing  and  Design." 

Course  XIII,  Shop  Work — Three  Terms,  Senior  Year — Eight 
periods  per  week  Jirst  term,  ten  periods  second  and  third  terms. — 
Advanced  machine  work;  the  laying  out,  assembling  and  construc- 
tion of  some  piece  of  machinery,  such  as  an  engine  lathe  or  dynamo. 

Course  XIV,  Testing — Third  Term,  Senior  Year — Six  periods 
per  week.  A  course  in  experimental  engineering;  oil  testing,  deter- 
mining the  coefl&cient  of  friction,  the  calibration  of  the  planimeter  and 
steam  guages,  slide  valve  setting  and  indicator  practice.  The  slide 
rule,  and  determining  the  amount  of  moisture  in  steam. , 
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Department  of  Mathematics. 

'  ^  R.  W.  Silvester,  Professor. 

Henry  T.  Harrison,  Assistant. 

Mathematics  is  the  basis  upon  which  scientific  information  rests. 
A  knowledge  of  the  study  is  necessary,  as  much  from  the  utilitarian 
point  of  view  as  from  the  mental  training  its  acquisition  gives.  Its 
importance  as  a  factor  in  our  college  course  takes  its  rise  from  the 
former  consideration.  All  instruction  in  this  work  is  with  a  view  to 
the  equipping  of  students  for  the  more  practical  work  soon  to  follow. 

The  class  work  in  mathematics  in  the  several  courses  consists  of 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  geometry  (plane  and  solid),  trigo- 
nometry (plane  and  spherical),  descriptive  geometry,  in  its  application 
to  mechanical  drawing,  analytical  geometry,  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  in  their  application  to  mechanics,  engineering,  physics 
and  surveying. 

In  the  applied  mathematics,  bookkeeping  is  taught  every  student. 
No  matter  what  vocation  a  man  intends  to  follow,  a  knowledge  of 
business  forms  and  methods  of  systematic  accounts  is  a  requisite  to 
success.  To  be  able  to  use  an  ordinary  compass  or  transit,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  out,  dividing  and  calculating  the  area  of  land,  or  of 
running  outlines  and  leveling  for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  is  a  neces- 
sary accomplishment  for  every  intelligent  farmer. 

Course   I,    Higher   Arithmetic — First    Term,   Freshman    Year — 
Three  periods  per  week.     General  review  of  principles  of  arithmetic,  as 
applied  to  stating  equations,  mensuration,  etc.     Text-book,  Robin- 
son's Test  Problems. 

Course  II,  Algebra — First  and  Second  Terms,  Freshman  Year — 
Five  periods  per  week.     Text-book,  Wentworth's  College   Algebra. 

Course  III,  Plane  Geometry — Second  and  Third  Terms,  Fresh- 
man Year;  First  Term,  Sophomore  Year — Three  to  five  periods  per 
week.     Text-book,  Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry,  completed. 

Course  IV,  Solid  Geometry — First  and  Second  Terms,  Sophomore 
Year  —  Four  periods  per    week.       Text-book,    Wentworth's    Solid 
Geometry,  completed. 

Course  V,  Trigonometry — Second  and  Third  Terms,  Sophomore 
Year — Four  periods  per  week.     Text-book,  Wentworth's  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry, completed. 

Course  VI,  Higher  Algebra  —  Third  Term,  Sophomore  Year — 
Four  periods  per  week.      Text-book,  Wentworth's  Higher  Algebra. 
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Course  VII,  Analytical  Geometry — First  Term,  Junior   Year — 
Five  periods  per  week.     Text-book,  Wentworth's  Analytics. 

Course  VIII,  Differential  Calculus — Second  Term,  Junior  Year — 
Five  periods  per  week.     Text-book,  Osborne's,  completed. 

Course  IX,  Integral   Calculus — First  Term,   Senior   Year — Five 
periods  per  week.     Text-book,  Osborne's,  completed. 


Department   of   English   and   Civics* 

F.  B.  BoMBERGER,  Professor. 
Charles  S.  Richardson,  Assistant. 

This  department,  as  its  names  implies,  covers  the  work  of  two 
distinct  courses  of  instruction.  It  seeks  to  prepare  the  student  by 
systematic  training  in  the  history,  structure  and  use  of  the  English 
language,  for  the  highest  development  of  his  mental  powers  and  for 
the  complex  duties  and  relations  of  life;  and  further,  to  fit  him  for 
the  active  and  intelligent  exercise  of  his  rights  and  duties  as  a  man 
and  citizen. 

The  course  in  English  of  necessity  lies  at  the  base  of  all  other 
courses  of  instruction.  A  clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  his 
mother  tongue  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  student  in  pursuing  any 
line  of  college  work.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  aside  from  the  practical 
value  of  the  English  instruction  as  an  aid  to  other  branches  of  stady^ 
and  as  a  preparation  for  business  and  profession,  it  is  to  his  training 
in  this  department,  in  connection  with  his  study  of  history  and  the 
classics  and  modern  languages,  that  the  student  must  look  for  the 
acquiring  of  that  general  culture  that  has  always  been  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  the  liberally  educated  man.  The  English  work,  which 
is  common  to  all  courses,  consists  of  the  study  of  the  structure  of  the 
English  language,  literature  (English  and  American),  theoretical  and 
practical  rhetoric,  logic,  critical  reading  and  analysis,  and  constant 
exercise  in  expression,  composition  and  thesis  writing. 

The  course  in  civics  is  especially  designed  to  prepare  young  men 
for  the  active  duties  of  citizenship.  The  first  two  years  are  devoted 
to  the  study  of  general  history,  followed  by  the  principles  of  civil 
government,  constitutional  history,  political  economy,  with  special 
reference  to  current  social  and  industrial  problems,  and,  finally,  lec- 
tures on  the  elements  of  business  law. 
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English  Courses. 

Course  I,  Language  and  Composition — Three  Terms,  Freshman 

Year — All  students — Five  periods  per  week.     English  language,  review 

of  grammar,  practical  exercise  in  analysis  and  synthesis,  composition 

and  letter- writing.     Texts  used,  I^ockwood's  "I,essons  in  English" 

and  Beuhler's  "Exercises  in  English." 

Course  II,  Rhetoric  and  Composition — First  and  Second  Terms, 
Sophomore  Year — All  students — Four  periods  per  week.  Principles  and 
practice  of  rhetoric  and  composition.  Text  used,  L,ockwood  and 
Emerson's  "Composition  and  Rhetoric." 

Course  III,  Logic — Third  Term,  Sophomore  Year — Classical, 
Scientific  and  Mechanical  Students —  Three  periods  per  week.  Princi- 
ples and  practice  of  logic.     Text  used,  Jevon's-Hills  "lyogic." 

Course  IV,  Composition — Three  Terms,  Junior  Year — All  stu- 
dents— One  period  per  week.  Practice  in  English  Composition. 
Special  lectures. 

Course  V,  English  Literature — First  and  Second  Terms,  Junior 
Year — Classical  students  only — Five  periods  per  week.  Text-book, 
lectures,  readings,  composition.  Texts  used,  Pancoast's  "English 
Literature,"  Halleck's  "English  Literature"  and  Taine's  "English 
Literature." 

Course  VI,  American  Literature — Third  Term,  Junior  Year — 
Classical  students  only — Five  periods  per  week.  Text-book,  lectures, 
readings,  composition.     Text  used,  Pattee's  "American  Literature." 

Course  VII,  English  Classics — Three  Terms,  Senior  Year — Clas- 
sical students  only — Four  periods  per  week.  Critical  study  of  English 
classics,  following  the  outline  for  college  entrance  requirements  in 
English.  .  . 

Course  VIII,  Literary  Criticism — First  Term,  Senior  Year — Clas- 
sical students  only —  Three  periods  per  week.  Text  and  lectures.  Text 
used,  Winchester's  "Principles  of  Literary  Criticism." 

• 

Course  IX,  Psychology — Second  and  Third  Terms,  Senior  Year — 
Classical  students  only — Four  periods  per  week.  Principles  of  Psychol- 
ogy.    Text-book  and  lectures.     Text  used,  Dewey's  "Psychology." 

History  and  Civics  Courses. 

Course  I,  English  History — First  Term,  Freshman  Year — Two 
periods  per  week. 
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Course  II,  Ancient  History — Second  and  Third  Terms,  Freshman 
Year — Classical  students  only — Five  periods  per  week.      Outlines  of 
Ancient  History.     Text-book  arid  lectures.     Text  used,  Myer's  "An- 
cient History." 

Course  III,  Mediaeval  and  Modern   History — First  and  Second 
Terms,   Sophomore  Year —  Classical  students  only — Four  periods  per 
week.     Outlines  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History;  text-book  and  lec- 
tures.    Text-book  used,  Myer's  "Mediaeval  and  Modern  History." 

Course  IV,  Political  Science — First  Term,  Junior  Year — 
Classical  students  only — Five  periods  per  week.  Government;  special 
lectures  on  Constitution  of  Maryland.  Text-books  used,  Wilson's 
"The  State,"  and  Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth  " 

Course  V,  American  Government — Second  and  Third  Terms, 
Junior  Year — Classical,  Scientific  and  Mechanical  students — Three 
periods  per  week.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States.  Text- 
books used,  Fiske's  "Civil  Government,"  Hinsdale's  "American 
Government,"  and  Clark's  "Outlines  of  Civics." 

Course  VI,  Business  Law — First  Term,  Senior  Year — Classical 
students  only — Three  periods  per  week.  I^ectures  on  "Business  Law" 
as  used  in  everyday  life.     Text  used,  Parsyn's  "Commercial  lyaw." 

Course  VII,  Political  Economy — Second  and  Third  Terms,  Senior 
Year — Classical  and  Mechanical  students — Four  periods  per  week. 
Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Industrial  Development  of  the 
United  States,  Economic  Science  and  Current  Problems.  Text  used. 
Walker's  "Political  Economy." 


Department  of  Chemistry* 

Dr.  H.  B.  McDonnell,  Professor. 
A.  B.  Foster,  Assistant. 

This  department  is  charged  with  two  distinct  classes  of  work: 
(i)  the  State  fertilizer  and  food  control,  and  (2)  the  instruction  of 
students.  The  State  work  necessitates  the  publication  of  the 
"Quarterly,"  which  is  usually  made  up  of  the  results  of  analysis  of 
fertilizers  and  feeding  stuflfs,  and  is  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  Mary- 
land farmers  who  apply.  Students  do  no  part  of  this  work,  the 
assistants  invariably  being  college  graduates. 
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The  chemical  laboratory  building  is  devoted  entirely  to  chem- 
istry. It  is  new  and,  not  including  basement,  is  two  stories  high. 
On  the  first  floor  are  the  laboratories  for  the  State  fertilizer  and  food 
control  work,  office,  lecture  room  and  balance  room.  On  the  second 
floor  are  three  laboratories  for  the  use  of  students — one  for  each 
class — a  students'  balance  room,  with  first-class  chemical  and  assay 
balances,  and  a  supply  room.  The  assay  furnaces  are  in  the  base- 
ment. Each  student  is  provided  with  a  working  desk,  lockers, 
reagents  and  apparatus.  Additional  apparatus  and  material  are  pro- 
vided from  the  supply  room,  as  needed. 

The  department  is  provided  with  a  small  but  well-selected  library 
of  standard  reference  books  on  chemistry,  to  which  additions  are 
made  from  time  to  time. 

Instruction  in  chemistry  is  begun  with  the  Sophomore  year,  four 
hours  per  week  being  devoted  to  lectures  and  recitations,  and  three 

to  four  hours  to  practical 
work  in  the  laboratory  by 
the  student,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  instructor.  In 
this  way  he  comes  in  direct 
contact  with  the  substances 
studied,  having  at  hand  am- 
ple facilities  for  learning 
their  properties.  Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  ele- 
ments and  compounds  of 
practical  and  economic  im- 
portance, such  as  the  air, 
water  and  soil;  the  elements 
entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  plants  and  animals; 
the  useful  metals,  etc.  The  course  in  the  Sophomore  year  is  intended 
to  give  the  student  that  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of 
elementary  chemistry  which  is  essential  in  the  education  of  every 
man,  no  difference  what  his  vocation.  It  also  serves  as  a  foundation 
for  advanced  work  in  chemistry,  if  such  a  course  is  chosen. 

Chemistry  becomes  an  elective  study  in  the  Junior  year,  when 
an  advanced  course  in  general  chemistry  is  given,  together  with 
qualitative  analysis,  quantitative  analysis,  mineralogy  and  chemical 
technology.  Four  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  the  lecture  room, 
and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  to  laboratory  work. 

During  the  senior  year  the  work  consists  of  organic  chemistry 
and  agricultural  chemical  analysis,  including  analysis  of  fertilizers, 
feeding  stuffs,  water,  etc. ,  and  a  short  course  in  assaying.  The  work 
of  the  last  term  consists,  mainly,  in  the  preparation  of  a  thesis 
involving  original  work. 


students'  Desk— Sophomore  Class. 
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Course  II,  Ancient  Wx&tory ^Second  atid  Third  Terms,  Fresliman 
Year — Classical  students  only — Five  periods  per  7ceek.      Outlines  of 
Ancient  History.     Text-book  arid  lectures.     Text  used,  M5'er's  "An- 
cient History." 

Course  III,   Mediaeval  and   Modern    History — First  and  Second 
Terms,    Sophomore  Year —  Classical  sttidents  only — Four  periods  per 
7ceek.     Outlines  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Histor}-;  text-book  and  lec- 
tures.    Text-book  used,  M\^er's  "Mediaeval  and  Modern  History." 

Course  IV,  Political  Science — First  Tcrju,  Junior  Year — 
Classical  students  only — Pive  periods  per  iveek.  Government;  special 
lectures  on  Constitution  of  Maryland.  Text-books  used,  Wilson's 
"The  State,"  and  Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth  " 

Course  V,  American  Government— ^^r^^/rt'  and  lliird  Terms, 
Ju)iior  )  'ear —  (.  lassical _  Scicntijic  and  Mechanical  students —  Three 
periods  per  week.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States.  Text- 
books used,  F'iske's  "Civil  Government,"  Hinsdale's  "American 
Government,"  and  Clark's  "Outlines  of  Civics." 

Course  VI,  Business  Law — First  'Term,  Senior  Year — Classical 
students  onh — 'Three  periods  periveek.  Lectures  on  "Business  Law" 
as  used  in  everyday  life.     Text   used,  Parsyn's   "Commercial  Law." 

Course  VII,  Political  Economy — Second  a7id  Third  'Terms,  Senior 
Year — Classical  a)id  Mechanical  students — I'our  periods  per  7ceek. 
Principles  of  Political  Econoni}-  and  Industrial  Development  of  the 
United  States,  Economic  Science  and  Current  Problems.  Text  used. 
Walker's  "Political  I^conomy." 


Department  of  Chemistry. 

Dr.   H.   B.   McDonnell,   Professor. 
A.  B.  Foster,  A.ssistant. 

This  department  is  charged  with  two  distinct  classes  of  work: 
(i)  the  State  fertilizer  and  food  control,  and  (2)  the  instruction  of 
students.  The  State  work  necessitates  the  publication  of  the 
"Quarterly,"  which  is  usually  made  up  of  the  results  of  analysis  of 
fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs,  and  is  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  Mary- 
land farmers  who  apply.  Students  do  no  part  of  this  work,  the 
assistants  invariably  being  college  graduates. 
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The  chemical  laboratory  building  is  devoted  entirely  to  chem- 
istry. It  is  new  and,  not  including  basement,  is  two  stories  high. 
On  the  first  floor  are  the  laboratories  for  the  State  fertilizer  and  food 
control  work,  office,  lecture  room  and  l)alance  room.  On  the  second 
floor  are  three  laboratories  for  the  use  of  students — one  for  each 
class — a  students'  balance  room,  with  first-class  chemical  and  assay 
balances,  and  a  supply  room.  The  assay  furnaces  are  in  the  l)ase- 
nient.  Each  student  is  provided  with  a  working  desk,  lockers, 
reagents  and  apparatus.  Additional  apparatus  and  material  are  pro- 
vided from  the  supply  room,  as  needed. 

The  department  is  providetl  with  a  small  but  well -selected  library 
of  standard  reference  books  on  chemistry,  to  which  additions  are 
made  from  time  to  time. 

Instruction  in  chemistry  is  begun  with  the  Sophomore  year,  four 
hours  per  week  being  devoted  to  lectures  and  recitations,  and  three 

to  four  hours  to  practical 
work  in  the  laboratory  by 
the  student,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  instructor.  In 
this  way  he  conies  in  direct 
contact  with  the  substances 
studied,  having  at  hand  am- 
ple facilities  for  learning 
their  pro])erties.  Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  ele- 
ments and  compounds  of 
})ractical  and  economic  im- 
portance, such  as  the  air, 
water  and  soil;  the  elements 
entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  plants  and  animals; 
the  useful  metals,  etc.  The  course  in  the  Sopliomore  year  is  intended 
to  give  the  student  that  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of 
elementar}'  chemistry  which  is  essential  in  the  education  of  ever}' 
man,  no  diff"erence  what  his  vocation.  It  also  serves  as  a  foundation 
for  advanced  work  in  chemistry,  if  such  a  course  is  chosen. 

Chemistry  becomes  an  elective  study  in  the  Jiinior  year,  when 
an  advanced  course  in  general  chemistry  is  given,  together  with 
qualitative  analysis,  quantitative  analysis,  mineralogy  and  chemical 
technology.  Four  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  the  lecture  room, 
and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  to  laboratory  work. 

During  the  senior  j^ear  the  work  consists  of  organic  chemistry 
and  agricultural  chemical  analysis,  including  analysis  of  fertilizers, 
feeding  stuffs,  water,  etc.,  and  a  short  course  in  assaying.  The  work 
of  the  last  term  consists,  mainly,  in  the  preparation  of  a  thesis 
involving  original  work. 


students'  Desk  -Sophomore  Class. 
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The  object  of  the  full  chemistry  course  is  to  prepare  the  graduate 
for  positions  in  agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations,  or  the 
United    States   Department  of  Agriculture.     The   demand   for  our 

graduates  for  such  positions 
is  far  in  excess  of  the  sup- 
ply. 

Each  student  in  chemistry 
is  charged  $6.00  per  year  to 
partly  cover  the  expense  of 
the  material  used.  This 
does  not  include  breakage  of 
apparatus,  which  is  charged 
extra.  This  charge  seldom 
exceeds  one  or  two  dollars 
in  the  Sophomore  year,  or 
two  or  three  dollars  in  the 
Junior  or  Senior  year,  de- 
pending upon  the  habits  of 

students' Desk— Senior  class.  the  Student. 

Course  I,  General  Chemistry — Sophomore  Year — Four  periods 
per  week.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Text-book,  Remsen's  "Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Chemistry." 

Course  II — Sophomore  Year — Three  periods  per  week  for  the 
first  and  third  terms,  four  for  the  second  term.  Practical  Course  in 
Chemistry  to  accompany  Course  I.  The  students  perform  the  experi- 
ments. 

Course  III,  Advanced  Chemistry— /z^wzV?/-  Year — Three  or 
four  periods  per  week.     Text-book,  Remsen's  "Advanced  Chemistry." 

Course  IV,  Qualitative  Analysis — First  Term,  funior  Year — 
Lectures,  two  periods  per  week;  practical,  twelve  periods  per  week. 
Text-book,  Mason's  "Qualitative  Analysis." 

Course  V,  Mineralogy — Second  Term,,  funior  Year — Lectures, 
two  periods  per  week;  practical  work,  four  periods  per  week.  Brush's 
"Determinative  Mineralogy." 

Course  VI,  Quantitative  Analysis — Second  Term,  funior  Year — 
Six  periods  per  week,  most  practical.  Quantitative  Analysis  begun. 
Determination  of  water,  iron,  magnesium,  calcium,  the  common 
acids,  etc.     Reference  book,  Fresenius  "Quantitative  Analysis." 

Course  VII,  Assaying — Third  Term,  funior  Year — Four  periods 
per  week.     Reference  book.  Brown's  "Manual  of  Assaying." 

Course  VIII,  Volumetric  Analysis — Third  Term,  funior  Year — 
Eight  periods  per  week,  mostly  practical.  Reference  books,  Fresen- 
ius' "Quantitative  Analysis"  and  Sutton's  "Volumetric  Analysis." 
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Course  IX,  Organic  Chemistry — Senior  Year — Four  periods  per 
week.     Lectures  and  recitations.     Reference  book,  Remsen's. 

Course  X,  Organic  Preparations — First  and  Second  Terms,  Senior 
Year — Foiir  periods  per  week. 

Course  XI,  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis — First  and  Second 
Terms,  Senior  Year — Eight  periods  per  week.     Text-book,  "Methods 
of  Analysis  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists." 

Course  XII —  Third  Term.,  Senior  Year — About  twelve  to  eighteen 
periods  per  weeh.  This  course  is  the  preparation  of  a  thesis  involv- 
ing original  research  in  some  branch  of  Agricultural  or  Industrial 
Chemistry. 

Post  Graduate  Work.  The  department  will  arrange  advanced* 
courses  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  for  graduate  students. 


Department  of  Physics. 
Henry  Lanahan,  Professor. 
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Apparatus  for  Measuiing  Electrical  Resistance. 


The  physical  lecture  room  and 
laboratory  are  located  in  Morrill 
Hall,  in  rooms  excellently 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  The 
department  is  well  supplied  with 
apparatus  for  lecture  room  dem- 
onstrations and  for  students'  in- 
dividual laboratory  work,  and 
new  pieces  of  apparatus  are 
added  to  the  equipment  each 
year. 

Course  I,  Elementary  Physics 

— First  and  Second  Terms,  Sopho- 
vtore  Ye  a  r —  Two  periods  per 
week.  The  course  consists  of 
lectures,  recitations  and  experi- 
mental demonstrations  by  the 
instructor  on  the  mechanics  of 
solids,  liquids  and  gases.  The 
student  is  required   to  work  a 


number  of  problems,  and  his  attention  is  directed  to  the  practical 
applications  of  the  principles  studied.  Text,  Carhart  &  Chute's 
"High  School  Physics." 
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The  object  of  the  full  chemistry  course  is  to  prepare  the  graduate 
for  positions  in  agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations,  or  the 
United    States    Department   of   Agriculture.     The    demand    for   our 

graduates  for  such  positions 
is   far  in  excess  of  the  sup- 

Kach  student  in  chemistry 
is  charged  i'iG.oo  per  year  to 
partly  cover  the  expense  of 
the  material  used.  This 
does  not  include  breakage  of 
apparatus,  which  is  charged 
extra.  This  charge  seldom 
exceeds  one  or  two  dollars 
in  the  Sophomore  year,  or 
two  or  three  dollars  in  the 
Junior  or  Senior  year,  de- 
pending upon  the  habits  of 

students'  Desk— Senior  Class.  the  .Studcut 

Course  I,  General  Chemistry — Sophomore  Year — I'\nir  periods 
per  :ceek.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Text-book,  Remsen's  "Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Chemistry." 

Course  II — Sophomore  Year — Three  periods  per  iceek  for  the 
first  and  third  terms,  four  for  the  seeo?/d  term.  Practical  Course  in 
Chemistry  to  accompany  Course  I.  The  students  perform  the  experi- 
ments. 

Course  III,  Advanced  Chemistry — Junior  )'ear— Three  or 
four  periods  per  'ioeek.     Text-book,  Remsen's  "Advanced  Chemistry'." 

Course    IV,    Qualitative    Analysis — First   I'erm,  Jinior    Year — 

Lectures,  tioo  periods  per  iceek  :    practical,  iicelve  periods  per  iceek. 
Text-book,  Mason's  "Qualitative  Analysis." 

Course  V,  Mineralogy — Second  Term,  Junior  Year — Lectures, 
t7i'o  periods  per  7ceek:  practical  7cork,  four  periods  per  7ceek.  Brush's 
"Determinative  Mineralogy." 

Course  VI,  Quantitative  Analysis — Second  Term,  Junior  Year — 
Six  periods  per  7oeek,  most  practical.  Quantitative  Analysis  begun. 
Determination  of  water,  iron,  magnesium,  calcium,  the  common 
acids,  etc.     Reference  book,  Fresenius  "Quantitative  Analysis." 

Course  Vli,  Assaying — Third  Term,  Junior  Year — Four  periods 
per  week.     Reference  book,  Brown's  "Manual  of  Assaying. " 

Course  Vl!l,  Volumetric  Analysis —  'Jliird  Term,  Junior  Year — 
Eight  periods  per  jveek,  mostly  practical.  Reference  books,  Fresen- 
ius' "Quantitative  Analysis"  and  Sutton's  "Volumetric  Analysis." 
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Course  IX,  Organic  Chemistry-  .SV;//^;-  }'ear — /■]>/(/-  periods  per 
'n'cck.      lycctures  and  recitations.     Reference  book,  Remsen's. 

Course  X,  Organic  Preparations — I'irst  and  Second  Tenns,  Sein'oi 
}'ear — I-diir  periods  per  'n'eck. 

Course  XI,  Agricultural  Chemical   Analysis — I-'irst  and  Seeond 
Terms,  Senior   Year — Eioht  periods  per  rceek.      Text-book,  "Methods 
of  Analysis  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists." 

Course  XII — Third  Term,  Senior  "^'ear^ About  iireire  to  rio//tern 
periods  per  7eeel'.  This  course  is  the  preparation  of  a  thesis  involv- 
ing original  research  in  some  branch  of  Agricultural  or  Industrial 
Chemistry. 

Post  Graduate  Work.  The  department  will  arrange  advanced* 
courses  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  for  graduate  students. 


Department   of   Physics. 

Henry  L,  an  ah  an,  Professor. 

The  physical  lecture  room  and 
laboratory  are  located  in  Morrill 
Hall,  in  rooms  excellently 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  The 
department  is  well  supplied  with 
apparatus  for  lecture  room  dem- 
onstrations and  for  students'  in- 
dividual laboratory  work,  and 
new  pieces  of  apparatus  are 
added  to  the  equipment  each 
year. 

Course  I,  Elementary  Physics 

— J- irst  and  Seeond  Jerms,  Sopho- 
more Year — T^eo  periods  per 
7c  e  e  k .  The  course  consists  of 
lectures,  recitations  and  experi- 
mental demonstrations  by  the 
instructor  on  the  mechanics  of 
solids,  liquids  and  gases.  The 
student  is  required  to  work  a 
number  of  problems,  and  his  attention  is  directed  to  the  practical 
applications  of  the  principles  studied.  Text,  Carhart  &  Chute's 
"High  School  Physics." 


Apparatus  for  Measuiing  Electrical  Resistance. 
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Course  II,  Physics — Three  Terms,  Junior  Year — Four  periods  per 
week  class-room  work,  and  four  periods  per  week  laboratory  work.  The 
course  begins  with  a  review  of  mechanics,  after  which  heat,  sound, 
electricity  and  magnetism  and  light  are  taken  up  successively,  by 
lectures,  recitations,  problems  and  demonstrations.  A  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  plane  trigonometry  is  required  ior  entrance.  The 
laboratory  work  consists  of  a  series  of  experiments,  mainly  quantita- 
tive, designed  to  illustrate  and  verify  the  laws  and  principles  con- 
sidered in  the  class-room,  and  to  develop  in  the  student  skill  in 
manipulation,  and  accuracy  in  making  precise  measurement.  Written 
reports  of  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory  are  required  weekly.  The 
text  books  used  are  "Theory  of  Physics,"  Ames,  and  "Manual 
Experiments  in  Physics,"  Ames  and  Bliss. 

,  Course  III — Three  Terms,  Senior  Year.  More  advanced  work 
will  be  provided  for  students  who  have  completed  the  preceding 
courses,  and  who  wish  to  continue  the  study  of  physics-. 


Department  of  Civil  Engineering. 
Henry  Lanahan,  Professor. 


Course  I,  Surveying — Three 
Terms,  Junior  Year —  Two  periods 
per  week  class-room  work;  three 
periods  per  week  Jield  practice. 
The  course  includes  the  use  and 
adjustment  of  engineering  instru- 
ments; the  methods  of  land  survey- 
ing; the  plotting  and  computing 
of  areas;  the  dividing  of  land;  the 
theory  of  the  stadia;  true  meredian 
lines;  leveling;  topographical  sur- 
veying; railroad  curves  and  cross- 
sectioning.  Texts,  Raymond's 
"Plane  Surveying"  and  Pence  & 
Ketchum's  "Field  Manual."  If 
time  permits,  the  methods  of 
locating  and  staking  out  new  roads 
will  be  taken  up,  and  some  atten- 
tion given  to  road  construction. 
The  department  is  equipped  with 
two  surveyor's  compasses,  a  Gur- 
ley  transit,  with  solar  attachment,  and    a  20  inch  Gurley  level. 
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A  Group  of  Surveying  Instruments. 
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Course  II,  Graphic  Statics — First  Term,  Senior  Year — Four 
periods  per  week.  Including  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  graphical 
methods  of  determining  stresses  in  framed  structures,  particular!}" 
roof  trusses;  and  bending  movements  and  shears  in  beam.  The 
course  is  based  on  Hoskins'  "Graphic  Statics,"  and  many  of  the 
problems  are  solved  analytically  as  well  as  graphically. 

Course  III,  Strength  of  Materials — Second  Term,  Senior  Year — 
Four  periods  per  week.  Treating  of  the  elasticity  and  resistance  of 
materials  of  construction,  and  the  mechanics  of  beams,  columns  and 
shafts.  The  text  used  in  Merriman's  "Mechanics  of  Materials,"  and  a 
knowledge  of  integral  calculus  is  required  for  entrance  to  the  course. 

Course  IV —  Three  Terms,  Seiiior  Year.  A  course  in  railroad  and 
highway  location  and  construction  is  also  oflFered.  Texts,  Searles' 
"Field  Engineering,"  Spalding's  "Roads  and  Pavements,"  and  the 
reports  of  the  highway  division  of  the  Maryland  Geological  Survey. 


Lectures  and   practical   work,     (i 


Department  of  Horticulttire. 

James  S.  Robinson,  Professor  Emeritus. 
C.  F.  Austin,  Associate  Professor. 

Course  I — Third  Term,  Sophomore  Year — Seven  periods  perzceek. 

Methods  of  plant  propagation. 
(2)  Character  of  soil  as  best 
adapted  to  the  different  fruits 
and  vegetables.  (3)  Methods  of 
management  of  soils  and  soil  im- 
provements. (4)  Manure,  com- 
posts and  commercial  fertilizers. 
(5)  Hot-beds  and  cold-frames. 
The  practical  work  is  intended  to 
give  students  a  knowledge  of  the 
operations  in  the  garden  and 
orchard.  These  exercises  will  be 
supplemented  by  familiar  talks 
on  the  operations  performed. 

class  in  Pruning. 

Course  II,  Small  Fruit  Culture — First  Term,  Junior  Year — 
Four  periods  per  week.  Lectures  and  discussion  on  planting,  culti- 
vation and  marketing  of  small  fruits. 

Course  III,  Floriculture  andtLandscape  Gardening: — Floricul- 
ture— First  Half,  Second  Term,  Junior  Year — Six  periods  per  week. 
lycctures  and  practical  work.  Management  and  care  of  greenhouses; 
plant  propagation,  heating  and  ventilation. 
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Course  II,  Physics — Three  Verms,  Junior  )'ear — Tour  periods  per 
week  class-room  work,  a7id  four  periods  per  week  laboratory  zvork.  The 
course  begins  with  a  review  of  mechanics,  after  which  heat,  sound, 
electricity  and  magnetism  and  light  are  taken  up  successively,  by 
lectures,  recitations,  problems  and  demonstrations.  A  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  plane  trigonometry  is  required  lor  entrance.  The 
laboratory  work  consists  of  a  series  of  experiments,  mainl}-  quantita- 
tive, designed  to  illustrate  and  verif}^  the  laws  and  principles  con- 
sidered in  the  class-room,  and  to  develop  in  the  student  skill  in 
manipulation,  and  accuracy  in  making  precise  measurement.  Written 
reports  of  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory  are  required  weekly.  The 
text  books  used  are  "Theory  of  Physics,"  Ames,  and  "Manual 
Experiments  in  Physics."  Ames  and  Eliss. 

,  Course  III — Three  Terms,  Senior  )'ear.  More  advanced  work 
will  be  provided  for  students  who  have  completed  the  preceding 
courses,  and  who  wish  to  continue  the  study  of  physics. 


Department    of   Civil    Engineering. 
Henkv  Lanahan,    Professor. 


Course  I,  Surveying — Three 
Terms,  Junior  Year —  Two  periods 
per  7reek  elass-room  'work;  three 
periods  per  week  field  practice. 
The  course  includes  the  use  and 
adjustment  of  engineering  instru- 
ments; the  methods  of  land  surve}-- 
ing;  the  plotting  and  computing 
of  areas;  the  dividing  of  land;  the 
theory  of  the  stadia;  true  meredian 
lines;  leveling;  topographical  sur- 
veying; railroad  curves  and  cross- 
sectioning.  Texts  ,  Raymond's 
"Plane  Surveying"  and  Pence  & 
Ketchum's  "Field  Manual."  If 
time  permits,  the  methods  of 
locating  and  staking  out  new  roads 
will  be  taken  up,  and  some  atten- 
tion given  to  road  construction. 
.  ,,  ^  „„r^  ...  .  'l^he  department  is  equipped  with 

A  Group  of  biirveyiiig  Iiistrumems.  ^  /-a 

two  surveyor's  compasses,  a  Gur- 
ley  transit,  with  solar  attachment,  and    a  20  inch  Gurley  level. 
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Course  II,  Graphic  Statics — First  Tenn,  Soiior  )'cai- — /-'oio- 
periods  per  7ceek.  Including  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  graphical 
methods  of  determining  stresses  in  framed  structures,  particularly 
roof  trusses;  and  bending  movements  and  shears  in  beam.  The 
course  is  based  on  Hoskins'  "Graphic  Statics,"  and  many  of  tlie 
problems  are  solved  anal5'tically  as  well  as  graphically. 

Course  III,  Strength  of  Materials — Second  7'<riii,  Senior  )'ear — 
Four  periods  per  :.vv/\  Treating  of  the  elasticity  and  resistance  of 
materials  of  construction,  and  the  mechanics  of  l)eams,  columns  and 
shafts.  The  text  used  in  Merriman's  "Mechanics  of  Materials,"  and  a 
knowledge  of  integral  calculus  is  required  for  entrance  to  the  course. 

Course  IV — Three  Terins,  Senior  }'ear.     A  course  in  railroad  and 
highway  location  and  construction  is  also  offered.     Texts,  Searles' 
'Field  Ivngineering,"   Spalding's  "Roads  and   Pavements,"  and  the 
reports  of  the  highway  division  of  the  Maryland  Geological  Survey. 


Department  of  Horticulture. 

Jamks  S.   Robinson,   Professor   Ivmeritus. 
C.   F.   Austin,   Associate  Proiessor. 

Course  I —  Third  'J\rm^  SopJioniore  Year — Sezr//  periods  per  u'ee/c. 
Lectiires  and    practical    work.      (O     Methods    of  plant   propagation. 

(2)  Character  of  soil  as  best 
adapted  to  the  different  fruits 
and  vegetables.  (3)  Methods  of 
management  of  soils  and  soil  im- 
provements. (4)  Manure,  com- 
posts and  connnercial  fertilizers. 
(5)  Hot-beds  and  cold-frames. 
The  practical  work  is  intended  to 
give  students  a  knowledge  of  the 
operations  in  the  garden  and 
orchard.  These  exercises  will  be 
supplemented  by  familiar  talks 
on  the  operations  performed. 

class  in  Priming. 

Course  II,  Small  Fruit  Culture — Firs/  'Term,  Junior  )'ear — 
/■07(r  periods  per  r.vr/'.  Lectures  and  discussion  on  planting,  culti- 
vation and  marketing  of  small  fruits. 

Course  III,  Floriculture  and  ^Landscape  Gardening — FloricuI  = 
ture — First  Half,  Seeond  'Term,  Junior  Year — .SV.r  periods  per  :,-eeI.-. 
Lectures  and  practical  work.  Management  and  care  of  greenhouses; 
plant  propagation,  heating  and  ventilation. 
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Class  in  Gardening. 


Landscape  Gardening — Second  Half,  Second  Term,  Junior  Year — 
Six  periods  per  week.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  rural  ornamentation,  together  with  a  brief  study  of 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 

Course  IV,  Oleri- 
culture or  Vegetable 
Gardening  —  Third 
Term,  Junior  Year — 
Six  periods  per  week. 
Lectures;  a  discus- 
sion of  the  princi- 
ples of  vegetable 
gardening,  packing 
and  marketing. 

Course  V,  Pomol. 

ogy  —  First  Term , 
Senior  Year —  Two  periods  per  week.  Text-book  and  lectures.  A 
discussion  of  the  principles  underlying  the  growing  of  orchard  fruits. 
Selection  of  location  for  the  orchard,  orchard  management,  handling 
and  marketing  of  the  fruit. 

Course  VI,  Forestry — Second  Term,  Senior  Year — Two  periods 
per  week.  Lectures.  Discussion  of  the  general  principles  of  forestry. 
The  effect  of  forest  upon  soil  and  climate.  A  brief  study  of  forest 
trees  and  silvicultural  methods. 

Course  VII,  Plant  Breeding  and  Plant  Evolution — Third  Term, 
Senior  Year —  Two  periods  per  week.  Lectures.  The  principles  of 
plant  breeding,  plant  variation;  the  effect  of  soil,  climate,  cultivation 
and  other  ameliorating  influences  upon  plants.  The  crossing  and 
hybridizing  of  plants.  Heredity,  selection  and  origin  of  domestic 
varieties.     A  brief  history  of  plant  evolution. 

» 

Course  VIII,  Special  Research  Work — Three  Terms,  Senior  Year. 

Time  and  work  to  be  arranged  with  each  student  individually.  The 
course  will  be  given  only  to  Seniors,  and  must  be  preceded  by 
Courses  I  to  IV.  It  may  be  taken  by  Seniors  as  their  major  subject, 
or  as  one  of  their  minors. 
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Department  of  Veterinary  Science* 
Samuel  S.  Bucki^ey,  Professor. 

Course  I,  Microscopy — First  Term,  Sophomore  Year — For  stu- 
dents in  general  science  course — Six  periods  per  week.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  exercises.  The  study  of  simple,  compound  and  dissect- 
ing microscopes.  Laboratory  methods  and  microscopical  technique. 
This  course  is  designed  to  equip  students  for  the  more  technical  work 
in  advanced  courses. 

Course   II,    Bacteriology — Second  Term,  Sophomore    Year — For 
students  in  general  science  course — Eight  periods  per  week.     Lectures 
and  laboratory  exercises.     Five  periods  per  week  for  students  in  the 
regular  agricultural  course.     The  study  of  bacteria,  methods  of  pro- 
pagation.    Culture  media,  mounting  and 
staining   specimens.     Infection,    disinfec- 
tion, sterilization,  pasteurization,  etc. 

Course  III,  Bacteriology — Third  Term, 
Sophomore  Year — For  students  i?i  general 
science  and  regular  agricultural  cotirses — 
Five  periods  per  week.  Lectures  and  lab- 
oratory exercises.  Completion  of  course 
in  bacteriologj^  as  outlined  in  Course  II. 

Course  IV,  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Physiology — Second  Term,  Junior  Year^^ 
For  students  in  general  science  and  regtclar 
agricultural  courses — Six  periods  per  iveek. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  exercises.  The  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  domesticated  animals  with  special  reference  to  the 
processes  of  nutrition. 

Course  V — Third  Term,  Junior  Year — For  students  in  general 
science  a7id  regular  agricultural  courses  —  Eight  periods  per  week. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  exercises.  A  study  of  conformation  of  ani- 
mals and  locomotion. 

Course  VI,  Veterinary  Science — Senior  Year.  For  students  of 
the  agricultural  course  this  is  a  required  study  throughout  the  j^ear. 
It  embraces  nursing,  emergency  treatment,  administration  of  medi- 
cines, means  of  restraint,  the  common  diseases,  and  general  care  and 
management  of  the  domesticated  animals. 


A  Post  Mortem. 
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Landscape  Gardening — Second  Half,  Second  Term,  Junior  Year — 
Six  periods  per  iveek.  lycctures  and  demonstrations.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  rural  ornamentation,  together  with  a  brief  study  of 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 

Course  IV,  OIeri= 
(  ^^.      rr — T  „,    :~    -  '  t"    ,       culture  or  Vegetable 

^^^^^        ■       Gardening  —  TJiird 
\      "-■■  --^"     -Mt^  ^.  .tJS^^    -ii>^,.Afi^B^^m«g  Term,  Junior  Year— 

Six  periods  per  7veek. 
Lectures;  a  discus- 
sion of  the  princi- 
ples of  vegetable 
gardening,  packing 
and  marketing. 


i- 


V 


Class  in  Gardening. 


Course  V,  PomoU 

ogy  —  First  Term , 
Sfitior  )  \\xr—  Tico  periods  per  7ceek.  Text-book  and  lectures.  A 
discussion  of  the  principles  underlying  the  growing  of  orchard  fruits. 
Selection  of  location  for  the  orchard,  orchard  management,  handling 
and  marketing  of  the  fruit. 

Course  VI,  Forestry — Second  Term,  Senior  Year — T-wo  periods 
per  7C'eek.  Lectures.  Discussion  of  the  general  principles  of  forestry. 
The  effect  of  forest  upon  soil  and  climate.  A  brief  study  of  forest 
trees  and  silvicultural  methods. 

Course  VII,  Plant  Breeding  and  Plant  Evolution — Third  Term, 
Senior  )'ear — Two  periods  per  week.  Lectures.  The  principles  of 
plant  breeding,  plant  variation;  the  effect  of  soil,  climate,  cultivation 
and  other  ameliorating  influences  upon  plants.  The  crossing  and 
hybridizing  of  plants.  Heredit}^  selection  and  origin  of  domestic 
varieties.     A  brief  history  of  plant  evolution. 

Course  VIII,  Special  Research  Work —  Three  Terms,  Senior  Year. 
Time  and  work  to  be  arranged  with  each  student  individually.  The 
course  will  be  given  only  to  Seniors,  and  must  be  preceded  b}^ 
Courses  I  to  I\'.  It  may  be  taken  by  Seniors  as  their  major  subject, 
or  as  one  of  their  minors. 
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Department  of  Veterinary  Science, 
Samuel  S.  Buckley,  Professor. 

Course  I,  Microscopy — First  Term,  Sophomore  Year — I'or  stu- 
dents in  general  science  course — .SV.v  periods  per  -iceek.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  exercises.  The  study  of  simple,  compound  and  dissect- 
ing microscopes.  Laboratory  methods  and  microscopical  technique. 
This  course  is  designed  to  equip  students  for  the  more  technical  work 
in  advanced  courses. 

Course    II,    Bacteriology — Second    Term,   SopJiomore     Year — l-'or 
students  in  general  science  cotirse — Eight  periods  per  -cceek.      Lectures 
and  laboratory  exercises.     Five  periods  per  week  for  students  in  the 
regular  agricultural  course.     The  stud}'  of  bacteria,  methods  of  pro- 
pagation.     Culture   media,  mounting   and 
staining   specimens.      Infection,    disinfec- 
tion, sterilization,  pasteurization,  etc. 

Course  III,  Bacteriology — Thiid  J'crm, 
Sophomore  )  ear — I- or  students  in  general 
science  and  regular  agriciiltjiral  courses — 
J'lve  periods  per  7veck.  Lectures  and  lab- 
oratory exercises.  Conii)letion  of  course 
in  bacteriology  as  outlined  in  Course  IL 

Course  IV,  Comparative   Anatomy  and 

Physiology — Secotid   Term,  Junior   )'ear — 

J-or  students  in  general  science  and  regular 

agricultural  courses — Six  periods  per  -<ecck. 

Lectures    and    laboratory  exercises.     The  comparative  anatomy  and 

physiology  of  the  domesticated  animals  with  special  reference  to  the 

processes  of  nutrition. 

Course  V — Third  Term,  Junior  Year — Por  students  in  general 
science  and  regular  agricultural  courses — Eight  periods  per  7ccck. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  exercises.  A  stud\-  of  conformation  of  ani- 
mals and  locomotion. 

Course  VI,  Veterinary  Science — Senior    Year.     For  students  of 
the  agricultural  course  this  is  a  required  study  throughout  the  year. 
It  embraces  nursing,  emergenc}^  treatment,  administration  of  medi- 
cines, means  of  restraint,  the  common  diseases,  and  general  care  and 
management  of  the  domesticated  animals. 


A  Post  Mortem. 
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Short  Courses.— Students  in  the  Short  Winter  Course  in  Agri- 
culture are  required  to  attend  the  twenty  lectures  given  on  veterinary 
subjects  and  to  examine  patients  in  the  stables.  Students  of  the 
two-year  agricultural  course  receive  during  the  first  year  one  lecture 

and  four  practical  periods  per 
week  for  the  first  term;  two  lec- 
tures and  six  practical  periods 
per  week  for  the  second  term. 
During  the  second  year  they 
receive  two  lectures  and  four 
practical  periods  per  week  for  the 
three  terms.  The  character  of 
the  work  is  such  as  to  enable  a 
stock  owner  to  care  for  animals 
in  health  and  disease  in  an  intelli- 
gent manner,  to  appreciate  symp- 
toms of  disease,  and  so  treat  the 
Class  in  Veterinary  Science.  commoner  disorders  and  diseases 

of  the  domesticated  animals. 


Department  of    Entomology   and  Zoology* 

T.  B.  Symons,  Associate  Professor. 
R.  I.  Smith,  Assistant. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  given  by  means  of  lectures, 
laboratory  practice  and  field  work.  In  the  lectures  the  more  general 
questions  are  discussed,  with  a  view  of  giving  the  students  as  broad 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  practicable  in  the  time  devoted  to  it. 
In  the  laboratory,  attention  is  given  to  methods  of  investigation, 
insect  anatomy,  and  preparation  and  classification  of  collections  made 
in  the  field.  The  work  of  this  department  is  open  only  to  Juniors 
and  Seniors  in  the  Agricultural,  Chemical  and  General  Science 
Courses,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 

Course  I,  Zoology — J^irsi  and  Second  Terms,  Junior  Year — Six 
periods  per  week;  lectures  and  laboratory  exercises.  This  course 
involves  a  study  of  representatives  of  the  principal  groups  of  animals, 
together  with  lectures  on  their  structure  and  classification. 

Course  II,  Entomology — Third  Term,  Junior  Year — General 
Course — Eight  periods  per  week.  Lectures  and  laboratory  exercises. 
The  lectures  treat  of  the  zoological  position  of  insects,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  orders,  sub-orders,  and  the  more  important  families; 
the  habits  and  life  history  of  insects,  with  special  reference  to  those 
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species  that  are  of  economic  importance.  The  laboratory  and  field 
work  includes  the  study  of  the  more  general  features  of  insect  anat- 
omy, the  determination  of  general  species,  and  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  insects. 

Course  III,  Entomology — Senior  Year.  Advanced  course.  Open 
only  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  I  and  II  or  their  equiv- 
alents. This  course  consists  of  special  work  in  morphology  or  classi- 
fication, or  working  out  the  life  history  of  insects.     Students  making 


Class  in  Entomology. 


entomology  their  major  will  be  required  to  devote  at  least  ten  hours 
per  week,  throughout  the  year,  to  this  course,  and  prepare  an  original 
thesis  upon  the  subject  chosen  or  assigned. 


Department  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Pathology. 

J.  B.  S.  Norton,  Professor. 
Frederick  H.  Blodgett,  Assistant. 

The  courses  in  Botany  are  intended  to  give  such  knowledge  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  as  is  a  proper  element  in  general  culture;  to 
train  the  student  mind  in  observation,  comparison,  generalization 
and  other  mental  processes  essential  to  true  scientific  methods  in  anj' 
work,  and  to  furnish  a  basis  for  practical  studies  directly  connected 
with  agriculture,  for  since  plants  in  the  field  and  garden  are  the  sub- 
jects dealt  with,  the  study  of  plant  life  must  be  one  of  the  funda- 
mental sciences  on  which  such  work  is  based.  No  course  can  be 
taken  unless  those  preceding  it  or  their  equivalent  have  been  pursued. 
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Short  Courses.— Students  in  the  Short  Winter  Course  in  Agri- 
culture are  required  to  attend  the  twenty  lectures  given  on  veterinary 
subjects  and  to  examine  patients  in  the  stables.  Students  of  the 
two-year  agricultural  course  receive  during  the  first  year  one  lecture 

and  four  practical  periods  per 
week  for  tlie  first  term;  two  lec- 
tures and  six  practical  periods 
V)er  week  for  the  second  term. 
During  the  second  year  they 
receive  two  lectures  and  four 
l)ractical  periods  per  week  for  the 
three  terms.  The  character  of 
the  work  is  such  as  to  enable  a 
stock  owner  to  care  for  animals 
in  health  and  disease  in  an  intelli- 
gent manner,  to  appreciate  symp- 
toms of  disease,  and  so  treat  the 
c(Mnmoner  disorders  and  diseases 
of  the  domesticated  animals. 


class  ill  Veteniiary  Science. 


Department   of    Entomology    and   Zoology. 

T.   B.   Sv.MONs,   Associate  Professor. 
R.   I.   Smith,  Assistant. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  given  by  means  of  lectures, 
laboratory  practice  and  field  work.  In  the  lectures  the  more  general 
([uestions  are  discussed,  with  a  view  of  giving  the  students  as  broad 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  practicable  in  the  time  devoted  to  it. 
In  the  laborator3^  attention  is  given  to  methods  of  investigation, 
insect  anatomj',  and  preparation  and  classification  of  collections  made 
in  the  field.  The  work  of  this  department  is  open  only  to  Juniors 
and  Seniors  in  the  Agricultural,  Chemical  and  General  Science 
Courses,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 

Course  I,  Zoology — First  and  Second  Ternis,  Junior  Year — Six 
p(  riods  per  zcee/c;  lectures  and  laboratory  exercises.  This  course 
in\-olves  a  study  of  representatives  of  the  principal  groups  of  animals, 
together  with  lectures  on  their  structure  and  classification. 

Course  II,  Entomology — Third  Term,  Junior  Year — General 
Course — Fio lit  periods  per  -week.  Lectures  and  laboratory  exercises. 
The  lectures  treat  of  the  zoological  position  of  insects,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  orders,  sub-orders,  and  the  more  important  families; 
the  habits  and  life  history  of  insects,  with  special  reference  to  those 
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species  that  are  of  economic  importance.  The  hil)oratory  and  fiekl 
work  includes  the  stud}-  of  the  more  general  features  of  insect  anat- 
omy, the  determination  of  general  species,  and  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  insects. 

Course  III,  Entomology — Sen/or  )'ear.  Advanced  course.  Open 
only  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  I  and  II  or  their  ecjuiv- 
alents.  This  course  consists  of  special  work  in  morphology  or  chissi- 
iication.  or  working  out  the  life  history  of  insects.      Students  making 
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entomology  their  major  will  be  required  to  devote  at  least  ten  hours 
per  week,  throughout  the  year,  to  this  course,  and  prepare  an  original 
thesis  upon  the  subject  chosen  or  assigned. 


Department  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Pathology. 

J.   B.  S.   Norton,   Professor. 
Frkderick   H.   BLODf.KTT.   Assistant. 

The  courses  in  Kotany  are  intended  to  give  such  knowledge  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  as  is  a  proper  element  in  general  culture;  to 
train  the  sttident  mind  in  observation,  comparison,  generalization 
and  other  mental  processes  essential  to  true  scientific  methods  in  any 
work,  and  to  furnish  a  basis  for  practical  studies  directly  connectetl 
with  agriculture,  for  since  plants  in  the  field  and  garden  are  the  sub- 
jects dealt  with,  the  stud\'  of  plant  life  must  be  one  of  the  funda- 
niental  sciences  on  which  such  work  is  based.  No  course  can  be 
taken  unless  those  preceding  it  or  their  equivalent  have  been  pursued. 
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The  equipment  and  means  of  illustration  and  demonstration  con- 
sist of  a  reference  library,  containing  the  principal  botanical  works 
needed  by  students,  charts  and  maps,  compound  and  dissecting 
microscopes,  preserved  specimens  for  illustration,  a  representative 
collection  of  Maryland  plants,  microtome  and  other  instruments, 
reagents  and  apparatus  for  histological  work  and  physiological  experi- 
ments; a  culture  room,  sterilizers,  incubators  and  other  facilities  for 
the  study  of  plant  diseases.      ' 

Course  I,  Elementary  Botany — Third  Term,  Freshmnn  Year — 

Two  theoretical  and  four  practical  periods  per  week.     Laboratory  and 

field  work,  with  supplementary  reading,  using  principally  Leavitt's 

'•Outlines  of  Botany,"  or  Bergen's  "Foundations  of  Botany,"  and 

taking  up  the  fundamental  facts  regarding  structure  and  elementary 

physiology  of  the  common 
plants  with  a  systematic 
study  of  the  spring  flora. 
Each  student  begins  a  col- 
lection of  plant  specimens 
to  illustrate  a  subject  in 
which  he  is  specially  in- 
terested. 

Course  II,  l£,cxAo%y— First 

T^rm,  Sophomore  Year — 
Two  theoretical  and  two 
practical  periods  per  week. 
The  work  of  Course  I  is 
continued  with  the  wild 
and  cultivated  fall  plants, 
and  special  attention  given 
to  the  associations  of  plants 
and  their  relations  to  environment,  light,  water,  soil,  etc.  In  con- 
nection with  this  work  the  reproductive  organs  of  plants  and  their 
work  is  studied.  Suitable  literature  for  reading  is  used  to  supple- 
ment the  field  and  laboratory  exercises. 

Course  III,  Morphology  and  Life  Histories  of  Plants — First  Term, 
Junior  Year —  Three  theoretical  and  six  practical  periods  per  week  in 
the  Agricultural  Course;  four  theoretical  and  eight  pr actio a.1  iji  the  Bio- 
logical Course.  A  comparative  study  of  the  structure  and  life  his- 
tories of  the  principal  types  of  plants  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
is  pursued,  special  attention  being  given  to  those  group  of  plants  of 
particular  economic  interest.  The  structure,  geographical  distribu- 
tion, classification  and  uses  of  the  principal  economic  plants,  includ- 
ing food  plants,  grasses,  timber,  fruits,  weeds,  poisonous  plants,  para- 
sitic fungi,  etc.,  is  studied.  The  exercises  consist  of  lectures  and 
microscopic  work  in  the  laboratory. 


Field  Class  in  Botany. 
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Course  IV,  Plant  Physiology — First  Term,  Senior  Year — Two 
lectures  and  a  mrnimum  of  eight  periods  of  experimetital  laboratory 
work    This  course  may  be  elected  as  a  minor. 

Course  V,  Plant  Pathology — Second  Term,  Senior  Year — Two 
lectures  and  a  m.initnum  of  eight  periods  of  laboratory  and  field  work 
per  week.  This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  causes,  symptoms  and 
means  of  control  of  plant  diseases.  It  may  be  elected  as  a  minor 
following  Course  IV,  or  the  two  courses  may  be  pursued  together. 

Course  VI,  Original  Research — Thh'd  Term,  Senior  Year.  The 
students  time  during  this  term  is  spent  in  completing  a  thesis  on  some 
botanical  subject  on  which  he  has  done  original  work  during  the  year. 

Courses  in  Dendrology,  Economic  Plant  Histology,  Special  Sys- 
tematic work  or  studies  relating  to  Plant  Breeding,  may  be  arranged 
for  those  who  wish,  to  take  the  places  of  Courses  IV  and  V. 

Senior  students  electing  botany  as  a  major  study  must  have  had 
courses  one  to  four  inclusive,  or  their  equivalents.  An  outline  of  the 
work  and  hours  will  be  arranged  upon  consultation  with  the  professor 
in  charge. 

Advanced  Work. — Courses  in  advanced  work  in  Botany  and 
Plant  Pathology  will  be  open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  the 
six  undergraduate  courses  or  their  equivalents.  This  work  is 
designed  for  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  Botany  or  in  Plant 
Pathology.  An  outline  of  the  courses  and  subjects  for  original  inves- 
tigation will  be  arranged  upon  consultation  with  the  professor  in 
charge.  Students  specializing  in  the  above  courses  may  often  gain 
further  knowledge  by  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  department.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  students  wishing  practice  in  the  treatment  of 
plant  diseases.  

Department  of  Languages, 

Thomas  H.  Spence,  Professor. 
R.  W.  B.  Mayo,  Assistant. 

The  Department  of  Languages  embraces  the  study  of  three 
branches:  Latin,  French  and  German.  All  students  are  required  to 
take  the  courses  in  German ;  only  students  of  the  Classical  Course  are 
required  to  take  Latin.  Students  in  the  General  Science  Course  may 
elect  to  take  Latin  throughout  the  Freshman  year  in  place  of  agri- 
culture.   • 

The  course  of  study  in  Latin  is  given  with  two  ends  in  view — 
first,  to  train  the  growing  mind  into  accurate  and  close  methods  of 
reasoning;  second,  to  give  the  student  more  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  his  own  language   than  he  could  otherwise 
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The  equipment  and  means  of  illustration  and  demonstration  con- 
sist of  a  reference  library,  containing  the  principal  botanical  works 
needed  by  students,  charts  and  maps,  compound  and  dissecting 
microscopes,  preserved  specimens  for  illustration,  a  representative 
collection  of  Maryland  plants,  microtome  and  other  instruments, 
reagents  and  apparatus  for  histological  work  and  physiological  experi- 
ments; a  culture  room,  sterilizers,  incubators  and  other  facilities  for 
the  study  of  plant  diseases. 

Course  I,   Elementary  Botany — Third  Tom,  Freshman   Year — 

T7V0  theoretical  and  fo2ir  practical  periods  per  7ceek.     Ivaboratorj'  and 

field  work,  with  supplementary  reading,   using  principally  Leavitt's 

'■Outlines  of  Botany,"  or  Bergen's  "Foundations  of  Botany,"  and 

taking  up  the  fundamental  facts  regarding  structure  and  elementar}- 

physiology  of  the  common 
plants  with  a  systematic 
study  of  the  spring  flora. 
Each  student  begins  a  col- 
lection of  plant  specimens 
to  illustrate  a  subject  in 
which  he  is  specially  in- 
terested. 

Course  II,  Ecology— /V;.s7 

Term,  Sophomore  )'car — 
'l\i.'0  theoretical  and  txco 
practical  periods  per  iceek. 
The  work  of  Course  I  is 
continued  with  the  wild 
and  cultivated  fall  plants, 
and  special  attention  given 
to  the  associations  of  plants 
and  iheir  relations  to  environment,  light,  water,  soil,  etc.  In  con- 
nection with  this  work  the  reproductive  organs  of  plants  and  their 
work  is  studied.  Suitable  literature  for  reading  is  used  to  supple- 
ment the  field  and  laboratory  exercises. 

Course  III,  Morphology  and  Life  Histories  of  Plants — I-irst  Term, 
Jioiior  Year — Three  theoretical  and  six  practical  periods  per  iceek  in 
the  As^ricnltural  Course;  fonr  theoretical  and  eight  practical  in  the  Bio- 
lo^^ical  Course .  A  comparative  stud}'  of  the  structure  and  life  his- 
tories of  the  principal  types  of  plants  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
is  pursued,  special  attention  being  given  to  those  group  of  plants  of 
particular  economic  interest.  The  structure,  geographical  distribu- 
tion, classification  and  uses  of  the  principal  economic  plants,  includ- 
ing food  plants,  grasses,  timber,  fruits,  weeds,  poisonous  plants,  para- 
sitic fungi,  etc.,  is  studied.  The  exercises  consist  of  lectures  and 
microscopic  work  in  the  laboratory'. 


Field  Class  in  Botany. 
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Course  IV,  Plant  Physiology — l-hst  Term,  Senior  Year— Two 
lectures  and  a  ininivmm  of  ciglit  periods  of  experimental  laboratory 
loork     This  course  may  be  elected  as  a  minor. 

Course  V,  Plant  Pathology — Second  'fern/.  Senior  )'car — 7\eo 
lectures  and  a  mininitim  of  eight  periods  of  laboratory  and  field  leork 
per  teeek.  Tliis  course  embraces  a  study  ot"  the  causes,  symptoms  and 
means  of  control  of  plant  diseases.  It  may  ]je  elected  as  a  minor 
following-  Course  I\',  or  the  two  courses  may  be  pursued  togctlicr. 

Course  VI,  Original  Research — 'Jliird  Verfn ,  Senio/-  )'ear.  Tlie 
students  time  during  this  term  is  spent  in  completing  a  thesis  on  some 
botanical  subject  on  which  he  has  done  original  work  during  the  year. 

Courses  in  Dendrology,  Kconomic  Plant  Histology,  Special  S^'s- 
tematic  work  or  studies  relating  to  Plant  Breeding,  may  be  arranged 
for  those  who  wish,  to  take  the  places  of  Courses  IV  aiul  \'. 

Senior  students  electing  botany  as  a  nuijor  stud\'  nuist  have  had 
courses  one  to  four  inclusive,  or  their  equivalents.  An  outline  of  the 
work  and  hours  will  be  arranged  upon  consultation  with  the  professor 
in  charge. 

Advanced  Work. — Courses  in  advanced  work  in  Botany  and 
Plant  Pathology  will  be  open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  the 
six  undergraduate  courses  or  their  ecpiivalents.  This  work  is 
designed  for  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  Botany  or  in  Plant 
Patholog}-.  An  outline  of  the  courses  and  subjects  for  original  inves- 
tigation will  be  arranged  upon  consultation  with  the  professor  in 
charge.  Students  specializing  in  the  above  courses  may  often  gain 
further  knowledge  l)y  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  department.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  students  wishing  jiractice  in  the  treatment  of 
plant  diseases.  

Department  of  Languages, 

Thomas  H.   Spkxck,  Professor. 
R.   W.   B.   Mayo,  Assistant. 

The  Department  of  Languages  embraces  the  study  of  three 
iiranches:  Latin,  French  and  German.  All  students  are  required  to 
take  the  courses  in  German:  only  students  of  the  Classical  Course  are 
required  to  take  Latin.  Students  in  the  General  Science  Course  may 
elect  to  take  Latin  throughout  the  P'reshman  year  in  place  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  course  of  study  in  Latin  is  given  with  two  ends  in  view — 
first,  to  train  the  growing  mind  into  accurate  and  close  methods  of 
reasoning;  second,  to  give  the  student  more  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  his  own   language    than  he  could   otherwise 
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acquire.  Especial  attention  is  paid  to  Latin  syntax  and  idioms.  The 
translation  work  of  the  course  consists  of  selections  from  Sallust,  Ver- 
gil, Cicero,  Horace,  Caesar,  Ovid,  I^ivy,  Juvenal,  Tacitus  and 
Terence. 

On  account  of  the  large  percentage  of  Germans  in  our  population, 
a  speaking  knowledge  of  this  language  is  very  important,  and  especial 
attention  is  given  to  conversation.  After  the  elements  of  the  lan- 
guage have  been  mastered,  and  a  certain  facility  of  translation 
acquired,  the  class  is  divided,  and  the  students  pursuing  the  Classical 
Course  continue  to  translate  from  the  works  of  classic  German  authors, 
while  the  students  of  the  Scientific  Courses  are  given  scientific  Ger- 
man for  translation. 

In  French,  also,  after  the  elementary  work  and  grammar  have 
been  completed,  the  students  of  the  Classical  Course,  and  those  of  the 
other  courses  are  separated,  the  former  translating  selections  from 
French  literature,  while  to  the  latter  are  assigned  books  and  periodicals 
of  a  scientific  nature  for  translation. 

Latin  Courses. 

Course  I,  Grammar  and  Composition — First  Term,  Freshman 
Year — Six  periods  per  week.  Text-books,  Collar  and  Daniell's  "First- 
Year  I^atin."     Lectures  on  syntax. 

Course  II,  Grammar  and  Composition — Second  Term,  Freshman 
Year — Six  periods  per  week.     Conclusion  of  Course  I. 

Course  III,  Translation  and  Composition — Third  Term,  Fresh- 
man Year — Six  periods  per  week.  Translation  of  easy  Latin  selected 
from  Viri  Romae,  Nepos,  Sallust  and  Caesar.  Latin  Prose  Compo- 
sition based  on  texts  read. 

Course  IV,  Translation  and  Composition — First  Term,  Sopho- 
more Year — Six  periods  per  week .  Text-books,  Harper  and  Tolman's 
"Caesar."  Chase  and  Stuart's  "Sallust."  Latin  Prose  Composition 
based  on  text  read. 

Course   V,   Translation,   Composition,    Mythology,    Prosody — 

Second  Term,  Sophomore  Year — Six  periods  per  week.  Text-books, 
Harper  and  Miller's  "Virgil,"  Gayley's  "Classic  Myths;"  Allen  and 
Greenough's  "Latin  Grammar,"  Latin  Prose  Composition  based  on 
text  read.     Lectures  on  Ancient  Geography,  etc. 

Course  VI,  Translation,  Composition,  Mythology — Third  Term, 
Sophomore  Year — Six  periods  per  week.     Conclusion  of  Course  V. 

Course  VII,  Translation  and  Composition — First  Term,  Junior 
Year — Six  periods  per  week.     Text-books,  Allen  and  Greenough's 
,  "Cicero,"  Daniell's  "Latin  Prose  Composition." 


Course  VIII,  Translation   and  Prosody — Second   Term,  Junior 
Year — Six  periods  per  week.     Text-book,  McLeane's  ' '  Horace. ' ' 

Course  IX,  Translation  and  Composition — Third  Term,  Junior 
Year — Six  periods  per  week.  Text-book,  Chase  and  Stuart's  "Taci- 
tus."    Latin  Prose  Composition  based  on  text  read. 

Course  X,  Translation  and  Composition — First  Term,  Senior 
Year — Six  periods  per  week.  Text-book,  Chase  and  Stuart's  '  'I,ivy . ' ' 
Latin  Prose  Composition  based  on  text  read. 

Course  XI,  Translation — Second  Term,  Senior  Year — Six  periods 
per  week.    Text-book,  West's  "Terence."    Lectures  on  Latin  Drama. 

Course  XII,  Translation — Third  Term,  Senior  Year — Six  periods 
per  week.  Text-book,  MacLeane's  "Juvenal."  In  this  course  an  essay 
on  "Roman  Morals"  or  some  like  subject  written  in  Latin  is  a  part  of 
the  required  work. 

German  Courses. 

Course  I,  Grammar  and  Conversation — Third  Term,  Sopho- 
more Year — Six  periods  per  week.  Text-book,  Otis'  "Elementary 
German." 

Course  II,  Translation  —  First  Term,  Junior  Year —  Three 
periods  per  week.  Text-books  selected  from  the  following:  HauflF's 
"Das  Kalte  Herz,"  Schiller's  "Der  NefFe  als  Onkel,"  Hillem's 
"Hocher  als  die  Kirche,"  Grandgent's  "Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty 
Thieves,"  Sybel's  "Die  Erhebung  Europas,"  Walther's  "Alge- 
meine  Meereskunde,"  Northrop's  "Geschichte  der  Neuen  Welt," 
Brant  and  Day's  "Scientific  German,"  and  others. 

Course  III,  Translation — Second  Term,  Junior  Year — Three 
periods ]}er  week.     Continuation  of  Course  II. 

Course  IV,  Translation — Third  Term,  Junio"  ^ear — Three 
periods  per  week.     Conclusion  of  Course  III. 

Course  V,  Translation  of  Scientific  German — First  Term,  Senior 
Year — Four  periods  per  week.  Selected  readings  from  various  texts 
and  periodicals. 

Course  VI,  Translation  of  Scientific  German — Second  Term, 
Senior  Year — Four  periods  per  week.     Conclusion  of  Course  V. 

French  Courses. 

Course  I,  Grammar  and  Composition — First  Term,  Senior  Year 
— Five  periods  per  week.     Text-book,  Whitney's  French  Grammar, 

Course  If,  Translation — Second  Term,  Senior  Year — Five  periods 
per  week.     Text-books,  Super's  French  Reader,   Rougemont's  "La 


France,"  Fenelon's  "Telmaque,"  Herdler's  "Scientific  French 
Reader,"  Dumas'  "I^es  Trois  Mousquetaires,"  and  others;  also  French 
periodicals. 

Course  III,  Translation — Third  Term,  Senior  Year — Five  periods 
per  week.     Conclusion  of  Course  II. 


Pfcparatofy  Department. 

Henry  T.  Harrison,  Principal. 
Charles  S.  Richardson,  Assistant. 

This  department  was  organized  in  1892,  and  is  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  those  students  who  have  not  had  the  advantages 
of  a  thorough  grammar  school  training,  with  a  view  to  equipping 
them  to  enter  the  regular  collegiate  department. 

Only  such  students  are  desired  as  will  be  able  to  enter  the  Fresh- 
man class  within  a  year,  and  who  are  fifteen  years  of  age.  This 
course  is  recommended  especially  to  students  who  have  not  been  to 
school  for  several  years;  for  their  progress  in  the  regular  collegiate 
course,  by  virtue  of  such  a  drawback,  would  be  seriously  impeded. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  as  a  rule  the  students  who  have  taken  this 
course  make  excellent  progress  in  their  later  college  work.  Students 
in  this  department  are  subject  to  the  same  military  regulations  as 
other  students, 

Course  I,  Arithmetic — First  and  Second  Terms — Ten  periods  per 
week.     Wentworth's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  completed. 

Course  II,  Arithmetic —  Third  Term — Five  periods  per  week. 
Advanced  work. 

Course  III,  Algebra — Three  Terms — Five  periods  per  week. 
Wentworth's  Algebra,  as  far  as  quadratics. 

Course  IV,  History — Three  Terms — Five  periods  per  week. 
United  States  History,  completed. 

Course  V,  Geography — First  Term — Five  periods  per  week.  De- 
scriptive Geography,  completed. 

Course  VI,  Geography — Second  and  Third  Terms — Five  periods 
per  week.     Maury's  Physical  Geography,  completed. 

Course  VII,  English — Three  Terms — Eight  periods  per  week. 
Spelling,  technical  grammar,  parsing  and  analysis,  composition, 
letter- writing  and  elocution. 
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Military   Department* 

Ezra  B.  Fuller,  Major  7th  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
Commandant  of  Cadets. 

The  Military  Department  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  College. 
By  special  Acts  of  Congress,  provision  is  made  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  in  each  of  the  land-grant 
colleges.  An  officer  of  the  United  States  Army  is  detailed  to  act 
as  instructor  and  as  commandant  of  cadets. 

The  Military  Department  of  this  College  is  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition.  All  students  upon  entering,  unless  physically  incapacitated, 
are  enrolled  in  one  of  the  companies  of  the  cadet  battalion.  Students 
are  required  to  wear  the  prescribed  uniform  at  all  times  when  on 
duty.  The  discipline  in  barracks  is  entrusted  to  cadet  officers,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Commandant,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
College  is  generally  militarj'^  in  its  nature.  The  practical  instruction 
of  the  cadets  consists  of  daily  drills  in  the  "School  of  the  Soldier," 
"School  of  the  Company,"  "School  of  the  Battalion"  (in  close  and 
extended  order),  the  "School  of  Cannoneer"  and  out-post  duty. 
The  study  of  tactics  and  lectures  on  military  science  and  tactics,  with 
practical  lessons  in  procedure  of  military  courts,  constitute  the  class- 
room work  of  the  department. 

The  Military  Department  is  a  decided  factor  in  the  moral  and 
physical  development  of  the  student  body.  By  encouraging  habits  of 
promptness,  obedience  and  neatness,  and  by  its  beneficial  effects  upon 
the  carriage  and  general  health  of  the  students,  it  adds  materially  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  College  as  an  educational  institution  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  It  teaches  a  system  of  organization  that  governs 
mankind. 

Discipline. 

The  discipline  of  the  College,  as  has  been  stated,  is  generall5'' 
military  in  its  character.  Students  are  under  the  control  of  cadet 
officers,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  officer  in  charge,  who  makes  a 
daily  report  to  the  Commandant  of  Cadets.  The  final  authority,  how- 
ever, in  all  cases,  is  the  President  of  the  College. 

All  students  are  expected  to  conduct  themselves  as  young 
gentlemen  worthy  of  respect  and  confidence,  and  to  be  truthful  under 
all  circumstances.  Upon  entrance,  each  one  is  required  to  give  his 
word  that  he  will  comply  with  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  in- 
stitution. A  copy  of  the  rules  is  then  given  him,  and  he  is  held 
responsible  for  all  acts  in  disregard  thereof.  Cadet  officers  in  receiv- 
ing the  honors  which  promotion  implies,  accept  zvith  them,  obligations  and 
duties  which  they  are  bound  to  regard.  This  is  the  key-note  of  student 
government.  Failure  in  duty  means,  necessarily ,  forfeiture  of  confidence 
and  trust. 


Punishment  for  trivial  breaches  of  regulations  consists  of  de- 
privation of  privileges,  confinement  to  grounds  or  rooms,  or  special 
military  duties;  for  aggravated  oflfenses  the  punishment  may  be 
suspension  or  expulsion,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty  and  the 
President. 

If  one  hundred  demerits  be  given  to  any  student  during  any  one 
term,  marked  deficiency  in  conduct  is  apparent  and  his  parents  or 
guardian  must  at  once  remove  him  from  college. 

A  cadet  manifesting  an  indiflerence  to  the  observance  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  institution  or  wanting  in  proper  attention  to 
the  preparation  of  his  work,  will  be  cautioned  to  improve  in  these 
particulars.  Failing  to  do  so,  his  parents,  upon  notice  given  by  the 
President,  must  withdraw  their  son. 

A  special  pledge  to  refrain  from  what  is  popularly  known  as 
"hazing,"  and  from  taking  unfair  means  in  examination,  is  required 
^f  every  applicant  for  entrance,  before  he  will  be  allowed  to  matricu- 
late. Parents  should  impress  upon  their  sons  that  a  failure  to  live  up 
to  this  pledge  is  a  dishonor  which  unfits  them  to  be  longer  inmates 
of  the  College.     "Hazing'^  is  invariably  pwiished  by  instant  dismissal. 

Frequent  absences  from  the  College  are  invariably  of  great  disad- 
vantage to  the  student,  in  breaking  in  upon  the  continuity  of  his  work, 
and  in  distracting  his  m.ind  from  the  main  purpose  of  his  attendance  at 
the  institution.  Parents  are  therefore  earnestly  asked  to  refrain  front 
granting  frequent  requests  to  leave  the  College. 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  leave  classes  or  quarters  during 
study  hours  to  answer  telephone  messages,  unless  the  latter  are  verj^ 
urgent. 

Three  reports  are  sent  to  each  parent  during  the  year,  showing 
the  student's  progress  in  class  work,  and  his  general  standing,  as  to 
conduct,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  detailed  report  of  the  year's 
work  is  made. 

Promotions. 

The  awarding  of  commissions  and  of  warrants  to  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  battalion  is  based  on  soldiery  bearing,  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  of  the  College  and  scholastic  attainments.  These 
are  valued  in  the  order  named — ^forty  per  cent.,  thirty  per  cent.,  thirty 
per  cent.  Perfect  would  be  one  hundred.  Below  seventy  per  cent, 
deficient,  and  hence  not  considered  for  promotion.  The  facts  on  which 
the  final  standing  is  made  for  recommendation  for  promotion  are  ob- 
tained from  the  Commandant's  record  of  soldierly  bearing  and  conduct, 
and  from  the  recorded  written  reports  of  the  Faculty  as  to  conduct, 
recitations  and  examinations.  Commissioned  officers  are  selected 
from  the  Senior  class;  sergeants  from  the  Junior  class,  and  corporals 
from  the  Sophomore  class.  No  exception  will  be  made  to  this  order, 
unless  it  be  that  the  number  of  men  in  any  one  class  is  not  sufficient 
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for  the  quota  of  ofl&cers  required.  The  standing  of  a  cadet  at  the  end 
of  the  year  will  be  the  basis  of  recommendation  for  his  promotion. 
The  possibility  of  his  working  oflf  conditions  during  the  summer 
cannot  be  considered,  this  being  a  very  uncertain  factor. 

Uniform. 

The  cadet  uniform,  of  substantial  cadet-grey  cloth,  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  worn  by  students  at  all  times,  is  made  by  contract  with 
the  tailors  at  a  much  lower  price  than  it  could  be  furnished  to  indi- 
viduals. The  student's  measure  is  taken  after  he  arrives  at  the  Col- 
lege, and  the  fit  is  guaranteed.  The  cost  of  the  entire  outfit — coat, 
trousers  and  cap — is  $16.00.  Parties  coming  through  Baltimore  can 
leave  measures  and  orders  with  the  New  York  Clothing  House, 
102-104  East  Baltimore  street.  Payment  must  be  made  for  this  at  time 
of  entrance.      This  is  imperative ;  the  firm  requires  it. 

Daily  Trumpet  Calls. 

First  Call  for  Reveille 6.30  A.M. 

Reveille 6.35  A.M. 

Assembly,  Roll  Call 6.40  A.M. 

Breakfast 6.55  A.M. 

Assembly,  Roll  Call 7.00  A.M. 

Chapel 7.25  A.M. 

Sick  Call.  7.40  A.M. 

Recitation 7.55  A.M. 

Drill 1 1.  ID  A.M. 

Assembly,  Roll  Call 11. 15  A.M. 

Recall   11-45  A.M. 

Guard  Mounting 11.50  A.M. 

Assembly,  Roll  Call ii-55  A.M. 

Adjutant's  Call 12.00       M. 

Dinner 12.15  P-M. 

Assembly,  Roll  Call 12.20  P.M. 

Recitations. 12.55  P.M. 

Supper 5.55  P.M. 

Assembly,  Roll  Call 6.00  P.M. 

Retreat 7.20  P.M. 

Assembly,  Roll  Call 7.30  P.M. 

Tattoo ...  10.00  P.M. 

Tapps Lights  Out 11.00  P.M. 


Department  of  Public  Speaking* 

Charles  S.  Richardson,  Professor. 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  a  thorough  training  in 
public  speaking.     The  work  is  begun  with  easy  lessons  in  Elocution, 
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and  this  is  continued  until  the  student  has  acquired  a  mastery  of  vocal 
expression,  and  a  pleasing  and  forcible  delivery.  The  student  is  then 
required  to  deliver  both  extempore  and  prepared  speeches,  covering  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  in  this  way  not  only  securing  practice  in 
delivery,  but  also  developing  the  power  of  logical  thought. 

Course  I — First  Term,  Freshman  Year — One  period  per  week. 
Articulation,  accent,  modulation,  force  and  re-articulate  pause;  ex- 
pressive management  of  the  body,  attitude,  and  motion.  Selections 
of  poetry  and  prose  are  read  and  declaimed  by  students. 

Course  II — Second  Term,  Freshman  Year — Two  periods  per  week. 
Simple  lectures  on  orators  and  oratory.  Methods  of  analysis  and 
subjects  for  oration.  Original  orations  by  students,  both  extempore 
and  prepared,  on  simple  abstract  subjects  and  speeches  before  the 
class  on  the  less  complex  public  questions.  Subjects  for  orations  re- 
quiring research  in  different  departments  of  knowledge.  Lectures  on 
parliamentary  law. 

Course  III — First  Term,  Sophomore  Year — One  period  per  week. 
A  review  of  all  work  of  Freshman  Classes.  More  advanced  selections 
for  declamation  (Shakespeare,  Macauley,  Webster,  etc.)  Lectures  on 
ancient  and  modern  orators,  with  readings  and  declamations  by  stu- 
dents from  orations. 

Course  IV — Second  Term,  Sophomore  Year —  Two  periods  per  week. 
Extempore  speeches  by  students  on  various  subjects.  Prepared 
original  orations  by  students  on  abstract  subjects.  Prepared  original 
orations  by  students  on  subjects  requiring  careful  and  intelligent  re- 
search, including  the  important  public  issues  of  the  day  (tariff, 
currency ,  territorial  expansion,  trades  unions,  trusts.  Isthmian  Canal, 
etc.)     Lectures  on  parliamentary  law. 


Department  of   Physical  Culture. 

Charles  S.  Richardson,  Director. 

The  physical  culture  of  the  students  is  provided  for  by  a  regular 
course  of  instruction  in  the  gymnasium.  The  course  is  carefully 
planned,  so  as  to  develop  gradually  and  scientifically  the  physical 
powers  of  each  student.  Beginning  with  the  simplest  calisthenic 
exercises,  the  instruction  covers  the  whole  field  of  light  and  heavy 
gymnastics  and  field  and  track  athletics. 

The  equipment  and  arrangement  of  the  gymnasium  is  very  com- 
plete, and  the  interest  manifested  by  the  students  is  a  sufl&cient  proof 
of  the  success  of  this  department.     While  desiring  to  make  the  work 
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in  the  gymnasium  of  practical  value  to  all  the  students,  the  required 
work  only  extends  through  the  Preparatory,  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more years.  Three  periods  per  week,  Preparatory,  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  this  department  is  a  com- 
plete anthropometry  outfit  by  means  of  which  measurements  and 
strength  tests  of  students  are  taken  at  the  beginning  and  also  at  the 
end  of  each  scholastic  year.  By  means  of  these  measurements  and 
tests  the  exact  physical  condition  of  each  individual  student  can  be 
ascertained,  and  such  special  exercises  given  as  will  produce  a  sym- 
metrical development  of  the  body. 

A  valuable  adjunct  to  this  department  has  been  the  College 
Athletic  Association,  of  which  mention  is  made  under  the  head  of 
"Student  Organizations." 


The  College  Library. 
E.  T.  Harrison,  Librarian. 

The  College  library  may  properly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  institution,  as  its  aid  for  purposes  of  reference  and  its 
influence  upon  the  mental  development  of  the  students  must  always  be 
felt  throughout  all  courses.  The  present  quarters  of  the  library,  while 
adequate  for  its  immediate  needs,  will  necessarily  be  too  limited  in  the 
course  of  time.  The  reading  room  is  well  arranged  and  lighted,  and 
is  in  all  respects  comfortable  and  convenient. 

While  the  library  is  not  large,  the  collection  of  works  has  been 
carefully  chosen,  and  the  shelves  contain  a  fair  supply  of  works  of 
reference,  history,  biography,  essays,  poetry  and  the  standard  works 
of  fiction.  Several  hundred  volumes  of  bound  government  reports 
form  an  important  addition  to  the  reference  works  of  the  library. 
Many  of  the  leading  magazines  and  a  large  number  of  newspapers  are 
subscribed  for. 

Donations  to  Library. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  following  for  valuable 
additions  to  the  College  Library:  Johns  Hopkins  University — Re- 
ports of  Geological  Survey;  Weather  Service  and  Highway  Commis- 
sion; Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  and  the  Countj^ 
Press  for  valuable  additions  of  their  publications. 
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Courses  of  Study. 

In  order  to  systematize  the  work  of  the  numerous  departments  of 
the  College,  and  as  far  as  possible  arrange  for  specialization  within 
the  limits  consistent  with  the  normal  development  of  individual 
students,  four  distinct  courses  of  study  have  been  prescribed,  one  of 
which  the  student  is  expected  to  choose  upon  entering  the  collegiate 
department.  These  courses  are  the  Agricultural,  Mechanical  Kngi- 
neering.  Scientific  and  Classical.  In  three  of  these,  the  Agricultural, 
Mechanical  Engineering  and  Classical,  a  continuous  and  progressive 
course  of  work,  beginning  in  the  Freshman  year,  and  gradually  nar- 
rowing in  the  three  succeeding  years  until  the  class-work  is  almost 
wholly  specialized,  has  been  found  to  be  most  satisfactory.  A  broad 
and  liberal  foundation  is  first  laid  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years,  and  then  the  particular  study  desired — agricultural,  mechanical 
or  the  classical  branches,  is  emphasized  more  and  more  until  the  end 
of  the  course. 

In  the  Agricultural  Course  the  main  study  is  scientific  agricul- 
ture in  all  its  various  branches.  The  detailed  statement  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  course  is  given  on  another  page.  The  object  of 
the  course  is  to  acquaint  young  men  who  propose  to  engage  in  farm- 
ing with  the  results  of  recent  investigation  and  research,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  engage  in  practical,  general  farming,  dairying  or  stock- 
raising,  in  accordance  with  the  best  known  methods  of  modern  times. 
The  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  Short  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture  is  especially  designed 
for  those  who  have  neither  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  take  the  regu- 
lar four  years'  course.  In  fact,  it  is  really  designed  for  those  actuallj^ 
engaged  in  farming,  and  who  can  spare  a  few  weeks  during  the 
winter  to  attend  lectures,  and  to  follow  the  practical  work  of  the 
College  and  Station.  The  course  embraces  the  following  subjects: 
Farm  crops,  drainage,  stock-breeding,  stock-feeding,  manures, 
tobacco,  dairy  husbandry,  chemistry,  horticulture,  entomology, 
plant  physiology  and  pathology,  farm  accounts,  road  construction, 
carpentry,  blacksmi thing,  pipe  fitting,  veterinary  science,  the  princi- 
ples of  citizenship  and  the  elements  of  business  law.  The  entire 
expense,  including  board,  need  not  be  over  fifty  dollars  ($50).  The 
course  extends  through  the  months  of  January  and  February.  All 
details  are  in  charge  of  W.  T.  Z,.  Taliaferro,  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  H.  J.  Patterson,  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

The  details  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Course  will  be  found 
on  another  page.  The  practical  work  of  this  course  is  most  thor- 
ough. The  student  is  familiarized  from  the  first  with  the  use  of 
tools  and  implements  of  wood  and  iron  work.  He  is  given  daily 
practice  in  the  shops,  and  is  encouraged  to  develop  whatever  inventive 
talent  he  may   have.     It  is  believed  that  students  completing  this 
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course  will  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  employment  after  gradua- 
tion in  the  field  of  mechanics  or  mechanical  engineering.  The  course 
leads  to  the  degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer. 

The  Classical  Course  was  instituted  to  meet  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  patrons  of  the  College  for  a  course  of  study  which  should 
prepare  young  men  to  enter  the  so-called  learned  professions.  The 
course  emphasizes  the  modern  languages,  I^atin,  mythology,  English, 
civics  and  pyschology,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  mathematics  and 
the  natural  and  physical  sciences.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
is  conferred  upon  its  graduates. 

The  Scientific  Course  is  designed  for  those  who  desire  to  secure  the 
advantages  of  a  general  liberal  education,  with  the  opportunity  of 
specializing  in  some  line  of  modern  science — chemistry,  biology, 
botany,  vegetable  pathology,  entomology,  veterinary  science,  physics, 
civil  engineering  or  political  science.  The  basis  of  the  course  is  a  thor- 
ough training  in  mathematics,  English  and  the  principles  of  citizen- 
ship and  government.  Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  repre- 
sented in  this  course,  it  is  found  necessary  to  begin  differentiation 
with  a  view  to  specialization  in  the  Junior  year.  In  the  Senior  year, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  detailed  outline  of  the  course  on  another  page, 
the  work  is  arranged  in  a  series  of  groups  and  studies,  each  group 
containing  one  major  study  and  several  minors.  This  is  the  plan 
adopted  by  most  of  the  prominent  and  successful  colleges  of  the 
present  day,  and  presents  the  twofold  advantage  of  concentration  of 
the  student's  labor  and  opportunity  for  ample  laboratory  work.  The 
degree  conferred  for  all  branches  of  this  course  is  Bachelor  of 
Science. 

Requirements  for  Degrees. 

As  a  requisite  for  graduation,  the  candidate  for  a  degtee  must,  in 
addition  to  satisfactorily  completing  the  work  previously  outlined, 
submit  a  thesis  which  meets  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

The  subject  for  this  thesis  must  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  the  investigation  is  to  be  pursued  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary ist,  and  the  thesis  completed  must  be  submitted  not  later  than 
May  15. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  conferred  upon  graduates 
of  this  College  holding  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  and  who  conform 
to  the  following  rules: 

1 .  The  candidate  must  apply  for  the  degree  in  writing  at  least 
one  scholastic  year  before  the  degree  will  be  conferred.  The  applica- 
tion must  contain  a  description  of  the  extra  work,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  candidate  expects  to  receive  the  degree.    . , 

2.  The  candidate  must  submit  one  or  more  theses  on  subjects 
assigned  by  the  Professor  of  English  and  Civics;  said  thesis  or  theses 
must  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  College,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish and  Civics  and  the  Professor  of  I^anguages  of  this  College. 


3.  The  candidate  must  be  prepared  to  submit  to  an  examination 
in  the  works  of  the  following  authors:  Caesar,  Nepos,  Sallust,  Virgil, 
Cicero,  Ovid,  Horace,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Plautus,  Terence,  Juvenal. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  may  be  conferred  by  the  Faculty 
as  follows: 

1 .  Upon  students  who  have  completed  the  undergraduate  course, 
and  in  addition  have  pursued  a  successful  course  of  graduate  study 
for  one  year  at  this  College,  consisting  of  a  major  and  two  minor  sub- 
jects, not  more  than  one  of  which  shall  be  taken  in  the  same  depart- 
ment of  the  College,  and  to  occupy  not  less  than  thirty  hours  per 
week.  The  course  of  study  to  be  outlined  by  the  professor  in  charge 
of  the  major  subject,  and  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

2.  Upon  college  graduates  of  not  less  than  two  years'  standing, 
who  have  resided  at  this  College  for  two  j'^ears,  and  have  completed 
the  equivalent  of  the  above  course  of  study. 

3.  Upon  graduates  of  this  College  of  not  less  than  three  years' 
standing,  who  having  been  connected  with  institutions  of  learning  or 
research,  where  adequate  facilities  for  advanced  work  are  available, 
have  completed  a  course  equivalent  to  (i)  and  who  have  passed  in  the 
required  examinations  and  have  presented  a  satisfactory  thesis. 

Outline  ol  Courses. 

The  following  tables  will  serve  to  illustrate  in  a  succinct  manner 
the  subjects  offered  in  each  item  of  every  session,  with  the  number  of 
periods  allotted  to  each.  The  subjects  for  the  Senior  year  are  not 
tabulated  for  the  Agricultural  and  General  Science  Courses,  as  they 
are  mostly  elective.  Numerals  in  parenthesis  indicate  practical  work. 
Two  periods  of  practical  work  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  one  period 
of  recitative*work,  the  College  day  being  divided  into  eight  periods 
of  recitative  or  class  work  of  forty-five  minutes  each. 
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Freshman   Year. 


First  Term. 
September  17 — December  22. 
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Algebra  

Arithmetic 
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English \     5 

Public  Speaking 

Physical  Culture 

Geology 

Drawing 

Agriculture 

Latin 

History 

Technical  Instruction 

Woodwork 


Second  Term. 
January  5 — March  30. 


Algebra  

Plane  Geometry. 

English 

Public  Speaking. 
Physical  Culture . 

Geology 

Drawing 

Latin 

History. 


Woodwork . 


Third  Term. 
April  5 — ^June  10. 


Algebra  

Plane  Geometry. 

English 

Drawing 

Agriculture 

Latin 
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5     (I) 
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•students  taking  the  General  Science  Course  may  elect  I,atin  or  Agriculture. 
Note. — Numerals  in  parenthesis  indicate  periods  of  practical  work. 
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Sophomore  Year. 


^ 


First  Term. 
September  17 — December  22. 


Mathematics 

Rhetoric 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Public  Speaking 

Botany 

Forging  or  Foundry 

Agriculture 

Microscopy 

Drawing 

History 

Latin 

Theoretical  Mechanics, 


Second  Term. 
January  5 — March  30. 


Mathematics 

Rhetoric 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Public  Speaking 

Bacteriology 

Descriptive  Geometry. 
Forging  or  Foundry.  ., 

Drawing 

History 

Latin 

Agriculture 


Third  Term. 
April  5 — ^June  10. 


Mathematics 

Logic 

German 

Chemistry — 

Bacteriology 

Descriptive  Geometry. 
Forging  or  Foundry.... 

Drawing 

Latin 

Agriculture 

Horticulture 


u 
u 
bo 
<3 


4 
4 
2 

4 

I 

3 


(3) 

(2) 
(6) 
(2) 


4 
4 

2 

4 
2 

I 


(4) 
(4) 


3     (4) 


5  (I) 
4  (3) 
I     (4) 


3     (2) 
3     (4) 


c 
O 


4 
4 

4     (3) 
2     (2) 


2     (4) 


4 
4 

4     (4) 

2 

2  *(6) 

*3 


4 
3 

5  (I) 
4  (3) 
I  *(4) 

^2 


3     (4) 


o 
u 


4 
4 

4     (3) 


(6) 


(6) 


4 
4 

4    (4) 
2 


(6) 
(4) 


4 
3 

5     (I) 
4    (3) 


(6) 
(4) 


0! 
U 

<n 
to 
ct) 

a 


4 
4 

4    (3) 


4 

5     (I) 


4 
4 

4    (4) 
2 


4 

5    (I) 


4 
3 

5     (I) 
4    (3) 


5     (I) 


•students  who  intend  to  pursue  the  Physical  Course  in  the  Junior  Year  shall  substitute 
Descriptive  Geometry  for  Bacteriology. 

Note.— Numerals  in  parenthesis  indicate  periods  of  practical  work. 


Jttnior  Year* 


First  Term. 
September  17 — December  22. 


German 

Physics 

Surveying  .... 
Chemistry.... 
Drawing,  ... 

Zoology 

Botany  ..."..... 
Agriculture.. 
Constitution. 
Latin 


Horticulture 

English 

Analytical  Geometry 

Machine  Work 

Theory  of  Steam  Engine 

Second  Term. 

January  5 — March  30. 

German 

Physics 

Surveying 

Chemistry 

Drawing 

Zoology 

Agriculture 

Civics 

Latin 


Horticulture 

English 

Differential  Calculus 

Physiology  and  Anatomy. 
Machine  Work 


German 

Physics 

Surveying. 
Chemistry. 
Drawing.... 

Civics 

Latin 


Third  Term. 
April  5 — ^June  10. 


Horticulture 

English 

Integral  Calculus 

Physiology  and  Anatomy., 

Machine  Work , 

Entomology 


u 

s 
■t-t 

CI 

u 

< 


General  Science. 


O 

w 
o 

'o 

■1-1 


3 
"2"(3) 


3 
4(4) 


2(4) 

3(6) 

t3(4) 


U 
.■-I 

B 
<u 


2(2) 

I 


2(3) 


2(4) 
t2(2) 


3(3) 

I 


2(4) 


3 
'2(3) 


3(3) 

I 


2(6) 


2(6) 


2(4) 
4(8) 


4    (4) 
4(12) 

2"'(4) 


3  3 

4(4)   4    (4) 


2(4) 


2(4) 


4(12) 
*2"'(4J 


o 


3 

4    (4) 

2*(3) 

4*(4) 

*(4) 


3 

4    (4) 

2*(3) 

4*(4) 

*(4) 


at 
u 

S 


3 

4(4) 


2(4) 


(6) 


3 

4(4) 


2(4) 


3 
4(4) 


(4): 


3 

4    (4) 

I  2*(3) 

4  (I2)|  4  *(4) 

i*4 

3         I  3 


I         I 
■2(6),:::: 


(6) 


3 
4(4) 


3(4) 
3 


I 
5 


(6) 


2(3) 


5 
6 


3 
'2(3) 


2(3) 


3 
6 


•students  in    Physical    Course  may  elect  Chemistry  4  (4)    throughout   the  year,  or 
Drawing  (4)  and  Surveying  2  (5)  throughout  the  year. 

t  Students  in  Agricultural  Course  may  substitute  Horticulture,  Chemistry  or  Biology 
for  a  number  of  periods  equivalent  to  that  assigned  to  Agriculture. 

Note.— Numerals  in  parenthesis  indicate  i>eriods  of  practical  work. 
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Senior  Yean 


First  Term. 
September  17 — December  22. 


German 

Graphic  Statics.. 

Power  Plants 

Machine  Design. 
Machine  Work.. 
Latin 


French  

English 

Literary  Criticism. 
Business  Law , 


Second  Term. 

January  5 — March  30. 

German 

Strength  of  Materials 

Machine  Design 

Machine   Work 

Economics , 

Latin 

French  

English 

Psychology 


Machine  Design. 
Machine  Work... 

Testing 

Economics  

Latin 

French 

English 

Psychology , 


Third  Term. 
April  5 — June  10. 


a 
a 

y 

0) 


4 
4 
2 
2 

8 


(2) 


4 
4 

2     (4) 
(10) 

4 


2     (2) 
(10) 

(6) 
4 


0) 

u 

<» 

CO 

s 

a 


6 

5 
4 
3 

3 


4 
6 

5 
4 
4 


4 
6 

5 

4 
4 


Note. — Numerals  in  parenthesis  indicate  periods  of  practical  work. 

The  work  for  the  Senior  year  in  Agriculture*  and  General  Science 
shall  consist  of  a  major  subject,  and  two  or  more  minor  subjects.  This 
work  will  be  elective  upon  consultation  with  the  Professor  in  charge 
of  the  major  subject. 

The  student  will  be  required  to  elect  an  amount  of  work,  the 
minimum  of  which  shall  be  an  equivalent  of  twenty  (20)  points  reci- 
tative work,  at  least  ten  (10)  points  of  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
major  subject,  and  ten  (10)  to  the  minor  subject. 


•Veterinary  Science  is 
cultural  Course. 


a  required  subject  in  the   Senior  Year  for   students  of  the  Agri- 
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Two  Years'  Course  in  Agriculture* 

FIRST  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Third  Term. 

Aerriculture 

7(6) 
4(3) 
(6) 
5 

Agriculture 

3  (4) 

4  (4) 
4  (4) 

(6) 
2  (4) 

Agriculture 7  (6) 

Chemistry  4  (3) 

Botanv 2  (4) 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Wood  Work 

Horticulture 

Blacksmi  thing 

Veterinary  Science. 

Arithmetic 

Veterinary  Science .   i  (a) 

SECOND  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Third  Term. 

Agriculture 

6(6) 

2  (4) 
2(6) 

3(6) 

Agriculture 

5(6) 

3(3) 
2  (6) 

2(4) 
I  (4) 

Agriculture 2  (2) 

Horticulture 3  (3) 

Veterinary  Science.'  2  (6) 

Entomology \  2  (6) 

Stock  Feeding ''  4  (4) 

Horticulture 

Horticulture 

Veterinary  Science. 
Botany 

Veterinary  Science. 
Entomoloerv 

Dairyiner 

Short  Winter  Course  in  Agfriculture — Commencing  January  6,  J904. 

A  ten  weeks' course  designed  for  those  who  are  unable  to  take 
one  of  the  longer  courses,  and  including  the  largest  amount  of  purely 
practical  information  about  farming  in  all  its  phases.  This  course  is 
invaluable  to  the  young  man  desiring  that  information  on  agricultural 
topics  so  necessary  to  meet  the  sharp  competion  of  the  present  day. 
The  College  authorities  have  removed  the  nominal  charge  of  $5.00. 
We  are  anxious  to  have  the  young  men  of  Maryland,  who  intend  to 
remain  on  the  farm,  embrace  this  opportunity.  Many  cannot  aflford 
a  four  years'  course.     This  solves  the  problem  for  them. 

Outline  of  the  Course. 

The  work  of  the  course  consists  of  lectures  and  practical  exer- 
cises in  the  laboratories,  shops,  greenhouses,  barns  and  creamery. 
The  subjects  handled  and  the  allotment  of  hours  are  as  follows:  Farm 
crops  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  10;  plant  production,  10;  farm  live 
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stock,  20;  tobacco,  6;  stock  feeding,  9;  agricultural  chemistry,  10; 
manures,  10;  farm  accounts,  12;  dairying,  40;  veterinary  science,  20; 
carpentry,  blacksmithing  and  pipe  fitting,  50;  plant  physiology  and 
pathology,  15;  economic  entomology,  20;  horticulture,  30;  road  con- 
struction, 5;  principles  of  citizenship,  10. 

No  Expense  for  Tuition.  Use  of  Laboratories  or  Supplies. 

Good  board  at  moderate  rates  can  be  secured  in  the  neighboring 
villages  of  Berwyn,  lyakeland,  Riverdale  and  Hyattsville — all  within 
short  distance  of  the  College  and  Experiment  Station.  Electric  cars 
make  frequent  connections.  A  limited  number  can  be  accommo- 
dated at  the  College  for  $4.00  per  week. 

Apprenticeships  in  Agricultitre* 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  instead  of  having  all  the 
work  in  the  dairy  and  horticultural  divisions  performed  by  regularly 
paid  laborers,  has  some  performed  by  apprentices.  The  apprentice- 
ships in  these  divisions  have  been  established  with  five  objects  in 
view,  viz. :  ist. — In  order  to  offer  to  young  men  who  have  a  good  com- 
mon school  education,  and  who  have  not  the  means  for  taking  either  a 
regular  college  course,  or  even  a  short  course,  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come trained  and  skilled  laborers  in  the  dairy  or  some  class  of  horti- 
cultural work.  2nd. — In  order  to  enable  young  farmers  to  take  up 
and  engage  in  some  of  the  specialties  in  farming  on  their  own  farms 
in  an  intelligent  manner.  3rd. — In  order  to  supply  some  of  the  numer- 
ous applications  that  come  to  the  College  and  Station  for  skilled  help 
of  the  character  indicated.  4th. — In  order  to  give  the  College  and 
Station  a  nucleus  for  the  extension  of  their  work  and  a  more  appre- 
ciative constituency.  5th. — In  order  to  have  some  of  our  labor  per- 
formed by  persons  who  have  more  interest  in  what  they  are  doing 
than  the  money  they  are  to  receive. 

These  apprenticeships  are  open  to  farmers'  sons  on  the  following 
terms:  The  Station  will  board  and  rooni  the  apprentice  or  pay  the 
equivalent  in  money  as  preferred.  The  Station  will  furnish  the  in- 
struction and  facilities  for  instruction  given  in  the  sevieral  branches 
pertaining  to  the  specialty  taken  up. 

Those  serving  a  dairy  apprenticeship  will  be  expected  to  devote 
from  three  to  five  hours  of  each  day  in  receiving  class-room  instruc- 
tion, and  in  study,  besides  the  time  devoted  to  practice  in  the  skilled 
operations.  It  is  expected  that  apprentices  shall  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  scientific  feeding  of  dairy  stock,  and  with  all  the 
modem  practices  pertaining  to  dairy  and  creamery  management.  The 
plan  pursued  is  to  divide  the  work  which  would  ordinarily  be  per- 
formed by  one  laborer  among  three  apprentices.  A  dairy  apprentice 
is  expected  to  stay  at  the  Station  for  six  months. 
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The  horticultural  apprentice  is  to  serve  for  one  year  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  dairy  apprentice.  The  instruction  taken  in  this 
division  will  be  given  at  the  same  time,  and  with  short  course 
students  of  the  College.  The  horticultural  apprentice  will  be  ex- 
pected to  take  part  in  all  classes  of  the  work  of  this  division,  but  he 
may  specialize,  so  as  to  become  specially  skilled  in  either  large  fruits, 
small  fruits,  truck  crops,  floriculture,  nursery  management,  green^ 
house  management  or  spraying.  The  apprentices  shall  have  access 
to  the  libraries  and  reading-rooms  of  the  Station  at  all  hours. 

The  Station  can  accommodate  but  a  limited  number  of  appren- 
tices, and  vacancies  will  be  filled  in  the  order  in  which  applications 
for  the  same  are  received. 

After  an  apprentice  has  served  his  time,  should  a  position  be 
desired  by  him,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  recommending  him  to  a 
place  whenever  we  have  a  request  for  skilled  help  in  that  particular 
line,  provided  that  such  apprentice  has  proven  himself  worthy.  So 
far  we  have  had  more  applications  for  skilled  help  on  farms  and  in 
creameries  than  we  have  been  able  to  supply.  Make  applications  and 
requests  for  further  information  to 

H.  J.  PATTERSON.,  Director  of  the 

Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

College  Park,  Md. 
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General  Information. 

Requirements  for  Admission. 

For  admission  to  the  College  Department,  Freshman  Class,  an 
entrance  examination  is  required.  This  examination  will  be  held  at 
the  College  on  September  15th  and  i6th,  1903.  The  applicant  will  be 
expected  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  following  subjects: 
English  grammar,  composition  and  analysis.  United  States  history, 
arithmetic  (complete),  algebra  (as  far  as  quadratics),  political  and 
physical  geography.  A  mark  of  seventy  per  cent,  is  necessary  to 
pass.  For  entrance  to  the  Preparatory  Department  the  requirements 
are:  English  grammar,  arithmetic  (as  far  as  percentage),  United 
States  history  and  political  geography. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  to  the  College  must  bring  satisfac- 
tory testimonials  as  to  character  and  previous  scholarship,  from  one 
or  more  persons  qualified  so  to  speak — his  former  teacher,  pastor  or 
neighbor,  acquainted  with  his  general  reputation.  This  will  be  ab- 
solutely insisted  upon.  No  student  need  apply  for  entrance  who  cannot 
furnish  such  credentials. 

Students  from  newly-acquired  territory  or  any  foreign  country 
must  have  a  guardian  appointed  with  parental  powers,  with  whom 
the  President  can  deal  in  any  case  of  emergency . 

Applicants  having  completed  the  eight  grades  of  the  grammar 
school  course  upon  presentation  of  a  certified  copy  of  the  final  report 
showing  record  of  work  completed  and  certificate  of  satisfactory  de- 
portment from  the  teacher  in  charge,  may  be  admitted  on  trial  to  the 
Freshman  Class  without  further  examination.  It  must  be  understood 
that  such  assignment  is  made  conditional  upon  the  applicant's  demon- 
strating his  fitness  to  bear  the  responsibilities  assumed.  Promotions 
and  reductions  will  be  made  in  six  weeks  after  the  resumption  of  the 
regular  exercises,  as  the  individual  cases  may  require. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  higher  classes  than  the  Freshman 
must  be  prepared  to  take  an  examination  equivalent  to  that  given  at 
the  College  for  promotion  to  such  classes,  or  must  present  certificates 
from  county  or  city  schools  covering  the  work  of  the  lower  College 
classes  as  hereinbefore  stated.  Experience  has  proven  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  new  student  to  succeed  in  the  work  of  the 
mechanical  course  as  a  sophomore;  and  such  assignment  will  be  made 
only  upon  the  candidate  presenting  satisfactory  evidence  of  proficiency 
in  drawing  and  woodwork. 

Examinations  and  Promotions. 

In  order  to  pass  from  one  class  to  the  next  higher  class  a  student 
is  required  to  pass  the  yearly  examination  by  a  mark  of  at  least  sixty 
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per  cent,  in  each  study,  and  to  have  a  combined  mark  in  each  branch 
(daily  and  examination)  of  at  least  seventy  per  cent.  A  failure  in  not 
more  than  one  branch  will  enable  a  student  to  pass  to  the  next  class 
with  condition  in  that  study  in  which  he  has  failed;  but  in  every  case 
the  student  is  required  to  make  good  such  failure  during  the  next 
year. 

^However,  no  student  in  the  Mechanical  Course  will  be  promoted 
to  the  Junior  Class,  who  is  deficient  in  Sophomore  Mathematics. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  some  regulations  to  provide 
for  cases  of  using  unfair  means  in  examinations.  The  Faculty,  there- 
fore, has  agreed  upon  the  following  rules,  which  will  be  rigidly  ad- 
hered to: 

I. — "Any  student  detected  in  so  doing  will  be  required  to  sur- 
render his  papers,  and  will  not  under  any  circumstances  be  given  an- 
other examination  in  that  particular  study." 

II. — "Any  student  detected  in  so  doing  will  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  allowed  to  receive  a  commission  as  a  cadet  officer," 

III. — "Assignment  to  course  can  only  be  made  upon  direction  of 
parent,  either  by  letter  or  verbally.  Change  of  course  is  not  encour- 
aged, except  in  cases  of  apparent  necessity." 

Scholarships. 

The  College  offers  a  number  of  scholarships — four  for  Baltimore 
City,  and  one  for  each  county  of  the  State.  These  scholarships  are 
awarded  to  the  successful  candidate  in  competitive  examinations,  con- 
ducted by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Baltimore  City, 
and  in  the  counties  by  the  County  Examiner.  All  scholarship  stu- 
dents must  be  prepared  for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  class,  and  are 
required  to  take  the  regular  entrance  examination.  Each  scholarship 
is  gcod  for  four  years,  or  for  such  part  thereof  as  the  holder  remains 
at  the  College.  It  is  then  again  open  for  competition.  The  cost  per 
year  for  scholarship  students  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  "Student 
Expenses."  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  requirements  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  relating  to  scholarships: 

"Persons  holding  certificates  of  scholarship  must  present  them- 
"selves  at  the  College,  or  other  designated  place,  at  the  date  which 
"may  be  named,  in  the  September  or  January  next  following  the 
"award,  and  be  examined  by  College  authorities  for  entrance  to  the 
"Freshman  class.  Alternates  are  to  be  thus  examined,  as  well  as  prin- 
"cipals,  and  in  case  of  a  failure  of  the  principal  to  secure  or  hold  the 
"scholarship,  the  alternate  will  have  the  first  right  to  the  place,  if 
"within  a  year  from  date  of  the  certificate  of  award. 

"Persons  holding  certificates  of  scholarship  must,  in  order  to  se- 
"cure  the  same,  pass  the  entrance  examination  of  the  College,  and  (if 

♦This  regulation  will  go  into  effect  June,  1904. 


"entering  in  January)  such  other  examination  as  may  be  required  to 
"join  ihe  Freshman  Class.  Every  one  must  declare  his  intention  of 
^^ completing  the  prescribed  course  of  study  of  the  College,  in  either  Agri- 
'^^ culture  or  Mechanical  Engineering,  provided  he  retains  his  Scholar- 
*^skip,  and  must  make  an  advance  payment  of  $15  on  the  yearns  account. 
"And  to  hold  a  scholarship,  the  student  must  make  the  subsequent  pay- 
'  'ments  and  meet  such  requirements  of  the  College  as  to  scholarship  and 
"deportment,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  President  and  faculty.  By 
'  ^passing  special  examinations,  candidates  for  scholarship  may  be  per- 
"mitted  to  enter  the  Sophomore  class,  or  by  presenting  satisfactory 
"certificates.^^  . 

Experiment  Station  Scholarships  and  Fellowships. 

In  order  to  further  investigations  relating  to  agriculture  or  horti- 
culture, the  Experiment  Station  has  arranged  to  oflfer  scholarships 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  in  amount  to  students  pursuing 
such  investigations.  Those  competing  for  scholarships  shall  com- 
mence their  investigations  not  later  than  the  second  term  of  the 
Junior  year,  the  awards  of  scholarship  to  be  paid  on  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  Senior  year's  work.  The  amount  of  such  scholarships 
shall  be  determined  from  time  to  time  and  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  work  in  hand. 

When  investigations  begun  under  scholarships  are  not  completed, 
or  where  further  work  is  deemed  advisable,  fellowships  have  been 
established  to  be  awarded  for  such  time  and  amount  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  but  will  not  exceed 
three  hundred  dollars  per  year.  Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station. 


Student  Expenses. 

The  expenses  of  the  college  year  for  the  several  classes  of 
students  are  as  follows.  No  reductions  are  made  for  regular  vaca- 
tions. It  will  be  noted  below  that  no  charge  will  be  made  for  tuition 
or  books. 

Regular  Students. 

Board,  heat,  light  and  room $150  00 

*Laboratory  fee , 6  00 

tPhy§ician's  fee 4  00 

Breakagefee 5  00 

« 

Total  cost I165  00 


Scholarship  Students. 

Board,  heat,  light  and  room $  70  00 

*Laboratory  fee 6  00 

tPhysician's  fee 4  00 

Breakage  fee 5  00 

Total  cost $  85  GO 

Day  Students. 

Room  and 'heat '...$  24  00 

*I^aboratory  fee 6  00 

Breakage  fee 5  00 

-    Total  cost $  35  00 

Students  entering  College  after  November  ist  in  each  year  or 
leaving  before  the  end  of  school,  except  when  dismissed  or  because 
of  illness,  will  be  charged  as  follows  : 

Boarders  at  rate  of. $18  00  per  month. 

Scholarship  students 10  00   "        " 

Day  students 3  00   "        " 

Money  will  not  be  refunded  in  case  of  withdrawal,  except  the 
same  be  caused  by  ill  health  or  dismissal  by  the  President. 

No  allowance  will  be  made  for  absence  on  account  of  illness  of 
less  than  one  month's  duration,  and  then  the  rebate  shall  be  at  the 
rate  of  $14.00  per  month  for  boarders,  $7.00  per  month  for  scholar- 
ship students  and  $2.00  per  month  for  day  students. 

Table  board  is  $12.00  per  month;  less  than  a  month,  25  cents 
per  meal. 

Time  of  Payment. 
For  Regular  Students: 

$40.00  (and  the  fees)  on  entrance;  $40.00  on  November  15th; 
$40.00  on  February  ist;  $30.00  on  April  ist. 

For  Scholarship  Students: 

$35.00  (and  the  fees)  on  entrance,  and  $35.00  on  February  ist. 

For  Day  Students: 

$12.00  (and  the  fees)  on  entrance,  and  $12.00  on  February  ist. 
Promptness  in  Payment  is  Insisted  Upon. 

*For  students  in  Chemistry  only. 

•j-This  covers  only  such  attention  as  arises  from  ordinary  sickness — cost  of 
consultation  and  trained  nurses  extra. 
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Explanation  ol  Fees. 

The  laboratory  fee  is  intended  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  materials 
and  apparatus  used  by  the  student  in  practical  laboratory  work. 

The  physician's  fee  is  to  provide  for  the  attendance  of  the  regular 
College  physician  in  all  ordinary  cases  of  sickness. 

The  breakage  fee  is  to  cover  all  losses  to  the  College  caused  by 
careless  breakage  or  other  damage  to  property  by  the  students.  Each 
loss  is  divided  proportionately  among  the  students,  and  the  unused 
balance  of  each  fee  refunded  at  the  close  of  the  year.  In  case  the 
loss  is  known  to  be  caused  by  any  particular  student,  the  whole 
amount  is  charged  to  his  account. 

Except  in  cases  of  extended  illness,  no  money  will  be  refunded  for 
long-continued  absence  or  enforced  withdrawal  from  the  College. 

Students  entering  late  in  the  session  will  be  charged  according  to  the 
date  of  entrance.     No  allowance  will  be  made  for  less  than  one  month. 

'-  Agreement  for  Matriculation. 

It  is  understood  that  the  President  of  the  College,  as  the  exec- 
utive of  the  same,  and  acting  for  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  party  to 
this  contract,  has  the  right  to  ask  the  withdrawal  of  a  student  at  any 
time,  when  in  his  judgment  such  withdrawal  may  be  necessary  either 
for  the  interest  of  the  young  man  or  the  institution  which  he  attends. 
It  is  further  understood  that  a  parent  or  guardian  can  at  any  time 
withdraw  his  son  or  ward,  subject  to  regulations  hereinbefore  set 
forth. 

No  student  will  be  accepted  as  a  matriculate  until  the  contract  card 
is  signed  by  parent  or  guardian  and  received  by  the  President  of  the 
College. 

Articles  Necessary  to  be  Provided. 

All  students  are  required  to  provide  themselves  with  the  follow- 
ing articles,  to  be  brought  from  home  or  purchased  from  the  College 
Park  store  on  arrival : 

1  dozen  white  standing  collars. 
6  pairs  white  gloves  (uniform). 
6  pairs  white  cuifs. 

,    I  pair  blankets  (for  single  bed).  .  -^ 

3  pairs  sheets  (for  single  bed).  . 

4  pillow  cases.  "^  ,  '  ' 

2  white  dimity  bedspreads  (three-quarters  size).  , 
6  towels.                              •      - 

I  chair  (uniform). 

1  pillow.  -    -■  .     ■ 

I  mattress  (shuck),  cotton  top  (uniform).  '    -  , 
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The  room-mates  together  purchase  the  following  articles: — 

I  set  of  lamp  fixtures  (uniform). 

1  pitcher  and  basin  (uniform). 

2  tablecloths  (uniform). 
I  broom. 

I  looking-glass. 

I  slop-jar  (porcelain). 

All  the  articles  marked  uniform  in  the  foregoing  list  can  best  be 
purchased  after  the  student  arrives  at  the  College.  The  cost  of  the 
entire  list  should  not  be  more  than  $15.00  for  the  year.  This  should 
be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  on  entrance,  as  the  College  has  no  fund  from 
which  it  can  make  advances,  and  failure  to  comply  with  this  require- 
ment will  subject  the  student  to  much  inconvenience.  Any  excess  will  be 
returned  promptly . 

Student  Opportunities. 

A  limited  amount  of  money  can  be  earned  by  students  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  arising  from  time  to  time  to  do  clerical 
work,  tutoring,  and  such  other  labor  as  may  not  interfere  with  regular 
scholastic  duties.  Those  in  need  of  help  to  continue  their  work,  and 
whose  course  is  marked  by  an  earnest  desire  to  succeed,  are  always 
given  the  preference.  The  compensation  in  all  cases  is  fixed  at  ten 
cents  per  hour. 

Letter  from  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  following  letter  and  circular  will  be  of  interest  to  young  men 
entering  this  institution.  It  gives  an  excellent  opportunity  for  them 
to  advance  themselves  in  the  line  of  their  special  work,  at  the  same 
time  receiving  a  compensation  which  will  enable  them  to  pay  all  ex- 
penses. This  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
greatly  appreciated,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  availed  of  by  many  attend- 
ing the  land-grant  colleges — the  best  instructors  and  the  most  complete 
facilities  are  the  advantages  attending  the  opportunity : — 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  D.  C, 

June  27th,  1899. 

"Dear  Sir— In  my  annual  report  to  the  President  for  1898,  I  announced  my 
intention  of  affording  opportunities  for  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges  to 
pursue  post-graduate  studies  in  connection  with  work  in  the  scientific  division 
of  this  department,  as  far  as  practicable.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  I  have 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  the  registration  of 
the  graduates  of  colleges  receiving  the  benefits  of  grants  of  land  or  money  from 
the  United  States,  who  may  desire  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Department  as 
"Scientific  Aids,"  on  the  terms  stated  in  the  notice  of  the  Commission  herewith 
enclosed, 

"  It  seems  to  be  entirely  appropriate  that  the  National  Government  should  aid 
the  institutions  to  which  it  has  already  so  largely  given  financial  support,  in  the 
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preparation  of  their  graduates  for  posts  of  usefulness  in  this  department,  or  in 
the  States  from  which  they  come,  especially  as  investigators  and  teachers  along 
scientific  lines.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  effort  which  I  am  now  making  in 
this  direction  will  be  but  a  beginning  of  the  opening  up  of  opportunities  for 
graduate  study  at  the  National  Capital  to  those  of  your  graduates  who  are 
especially  fitted  to  do  high-grade  scientific  work.  It  will,  of  course  be  under- 
stood that  under  present  conditions  the  Department  can  only  admit  a  very 
limited  number  of  scientific  aids.  Our  purpose  is  to  choose  from  the  eligible 
register  those  persons  who  furnish  the  best  evidence  of  having  peculiarly  good 
qualifications  for  aiding  in  the  work  of  the  Department  now  in  progress. 

"In  extending  this  notice  will  you  kindly  explain  to  your  graduates  the 
necessity  of  making  a  clear  and  full  statement  of  their  attainments  and 
qualifications  in  special  lines  of  science?  Correspondence  regarding  application 
blanks  and  other  matters  connected  with  registration  should  be  had  promptly 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

"Very  respectfully, 

"JAMES   WILSON, 

"Secretarv  Agriculture." 
To  R.  W.  Silvester,  President,  College  Park,  Md. 

Scientific  Aid.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

'  ■  August  ist,  1899. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  that  it 
desires  to  establish  an  eligible  register  for  the  position  of  Scientific 
Aid,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  examination  will  consist  of  the  subjects  mentioned  below, 
which  will  be  weighted  as  follows: 

Subjects.  Weights. 

1.  College  Course  with  Bachelor's  Degree 50- 

2.  Post-graduate  Course  and  Special  Qualifications...    25 

3.  Thesis  or  Other  Literature 25 

Total 100 

It  will  be  noted  that  applicants  will  not  be  required  to  appear  at 
any  place  for  examination,  but  will  be  required  to  file  with  the  Com- 
missioner prior  to  the  hour  of  closing  business,  on  August  ist,  1900, 
their  statements  and  other  material  which  will  be  required  as  specified 
in  a  special  form  which  will  be  furnished  them  by  the  Commission, 
together  with  application  blank  (Form  304),  in  order  to  have  their 
names  entered  upon  the  register,  which  will  be  made  immediately 
after  the  date  mentioned.  Persons  who  are  unable  to  file  their  appli- 
cations prior  to  August  ist,  1900,  may  file  them  at  any  subsequent 
time,  when  they  will  be  rated,  and  the  names  of  those  attaining 
eligible  averages  will  be  entered  upon  the  register. 

For  the  information  of  applicants  the  following  statement  is 
made,  as  received  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 
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1 .  An  application  will  be  limited  to  graduates  of  colleges  receiv- 
ing the  benefits  of  grants  of  land  or  money  from  the  United  States. 

2.  Each  applicant  must  file  with  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  properly  certified  statement  as  to 
the  length  of  time  spent  in  college,  the  studies  pursued,  the  standing 
in  these  studies,  the  special  work  it  is  desired  to  take  up,  and  the 
special  qualifications  for  such  work,  and  finally,  a  thesis  upon  such 
scientific  subjects  as  the  applicant  may  select,  or  in  lieu  of  this,  any 
literature  on  scientific  subjects,  over  his  own  signature. 

3.  The  length  of  time  any  scientific  aid  may  serve  in  the  Depart- 
ment is  limited  to  two  (2)  years. 

4.  The  salary  shall  not  exceed  forty  dollars  ($40.00)  per  month. 
The  minimum  age  limitation  for  entrance  to  this  examination  is 

twenty  (20)  years;  there  is  no  maximum  age  limitation. 

This  examination  is  open  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
comply  with  the  requirements.  All  such  citizens  are  invited  to  apply. 
They  will  be  examined,  graded  and  certified,  without  regard  to 
any  consideration,  save  their  ability  as  shown  by  them  in  the  exami- 
nation. Persons  desiring  to  compete  should  at  once  apply  to  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
application  blanks  (Form  304)  and  special  forms. 


Student    Organizations. 

Student  Clubs  for  religious,  social,  literary  and  athletic  purposes 
are  encouraged  as  a  means  of  creating  Class  and  College  pride,  and 
developing  an  esprit  de  corps  among  the  students.  Each  class  has  its 
own  organization,  in  which  matters  relating  to  class  work  are  dis- 
cussed and  directed.  Ofl&cers  are  elected  and  the  unity  of  the  class 
preserved.  This  has  been  found  to  be  a  decided  aid  to  discipline,  and 
tends  to  raise  the  standard  of  student  honor.* 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

G.  Sturgis,  President.  A.  T.  Schenck,  Vice-President. 

A.  A.  Parker,  Secretary.  H.  D.  Williar,  Treasurer. 

Most  encouraging  work  has  been  done  by  this  organization  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  much  interest  has  been  shown  in  both  the  pri- 
vate and  public  meetings. 

Athletic  Association. 

E.  P.  Walls,  President.  J.  M.  Matthews,  Vice-President. 

W.  R.  Mitchell,  Secretary.  C.  P.  Page,  Treasurer. 

'The  accounts  of  aU  Treasurers  of  Student  Organizations  will  be  audited  monthly  by  a 
committee  of  the  Faculty,  which  committee  shall  consist  of  the  Professors  of  Physics,  Botany 
and  Veterinary  Science. 
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Officers  of  the  "New  Mercer"  I^iterary  Society. 
P.  L.  Peach,  President.  C.  P.  Page,  Vice-President. 

J.  M.  Matthews,  Sec'y  andTreas.  J.  Tiate,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Officers  of  "Morrill"  Literary  Society. 
E.  P.  Walls,  President.  C.  N.  Bouic,  Vice-President. 

J.  P.  Collier,  Sec'y  and  Treas.     H.  D.  Watts,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

These  societies  are  invaluable  adjuncts  to  College  work.  Through 
them  a  good  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law  is  gained,  as  well  as  a 
readiness  of  expression  and  activity  in  thought — qualities  particularly 
valuable  to  the  American  citizen. 

The  Literary  Society  work  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Instructor  in  Public  Speaking,  who  is  always  ready  to  advise  with  the 
members  in  matters  of  parliamentary  law,  and  train  them  in  the 
delivery  of  their  orations  and  debates. 

The  Oratorical  Association  of  Maryland  Colleges. 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  College  is  a  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion, which  is  composed  of  St.  John's  College,  Washington  College, 
Western  Maryland  College  and  Maryland  Agricultural  College.  Con- 
tests are  held  annually  at  these  colleges,  in  rotation,  and  a  marked 
improvement  is  to  be  observed  as  a  result  of  its  organization. 

Editorial  Staff  of  Reveille,  '03. 
P.  L-  Peach,  Editor-in-Chief. 

C.N.B:!Ji"'      }     Associate  Editors. 

Departmental. 
Athletics,  E.  B.  Dunbar.  Literary,  R.  W,  B.  Mayo. 

Humorous,  E.  P.  Walls.  Rossbourg  Club,  J.  M.  Matthews. 

Class  and  Historical,  R.  W.  B.  Mayo. 

Board  of  Managers. 
C.  P.  Page,  Business  Manager. 

jxtT    C'  •      '        f    Associate  Business  Managers. 

The  "Reveille"  is  the  College  annual  edited  entirely  by  the  Senior 
class;  it  is  the  successor  of  the  "Cadet's  Review."  Seven  editions  of 
the  "Reveille"  have  appeared,  and  each  has  been  characterized  by  a 
gratifying  improvement  in  the  standard,  both  of  originality  and 
expression. 

Rossbourg  Club. 

P.  L.  Peach,  President.  J.  P.  Collier,  Vice-President. 

J.  M.  Matthews,  Treasurer. 

The  social  man  is  a  necessity — hence,  this  organization  is  en- 
couraged and  supported  by  the  President  and  Faculty.  The  enter- 
tainments of  the  same  have  been  marked  by  a  spirit  which  empha- 
sizes the  wisdom  of  its  continuance  and  encouragement. 
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The  Alumni  Association. 

The  growth  of  the  Alumni  Association  during  the  past  year  is  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  ofl&cers  of  the  College,  and  of  the 
Association.  Through  the  efforts  of  its  ofl&cers  a  banquet  was  held  at 
the  College  in  June,  this  year.  Renewed  interest  was  shown  by  the 
existing  members  of  the  Association,  and  the  occasion  was  marked  by 
a  large  increase  in  the  membership,  recruited  largely  from  the  older 
graduates  of  the  College. 

All  indications  point  to  a  great  advance  in  the  growth  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  now  it  is  felt  that  the  Association  may  begin  to  exer- 
cise its  influence  along  the  lines  of  its  avowed  purpose  and  object.  At 
its  regular  annual  meeting  in  June,  it  was  decided  that  the  Association 
would  continue  its  offer  of  medals  for  proficiency  in  three  of  the  de- 
partments of  College  work.  By  restricting  the  competition  for  the 
medal  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  paper  on  "Agricultural  Science"  to 
those  students  pursuing  original  research,  it  is  intended  and  hoped,  by 
the  Association,  to  stimulate  scientific  investigation  by  the  students 
in  the  various  scientific  departments  of  the  College.  With  the 
improved  and  more  adequate  facilities  which  have  been  provided,  it  is 
thought  that  the  College  is  well  able  to  promote  this  class  of  work  to 
a  greater  extent  than  has  been  possible  in  the  past;  and  the  competi- 
tion hereby  instituted  should  tend  to  elevate  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship in  the  College. 

It  will  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  note  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  with 
reference  to  the  holding  of  scholarships  in  the  College.  Three  years 
ago  the  Association  passed  a  resolution  looking  to  the  restriction  of 
the  holders  of  the  State  scholarships  to  the  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical courses  in  the  College.  This  was  with  the  idea  of  carrying  out 
more  completely  the  ideas  of  the  founders  of  the  College  in  establish- 
ing a  school  for  instruction  in  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  last  year  passed  an  order  putting  the  restric 
tion  in  full  operation.  It  is  along  this  and  similar  lines  that  the 
Association  has  a  broad  field  provided  in  which  to  exert  its  efforts, 
and  as  it  increases  in  strength  it  may  be  expected  to  make  its  in- 
fluence felt  for  the  advancement  of  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  ofl&cers  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year  are :  Pres- 
ident, J.  Enos  Ray,  '92;  Vice-President,  S.  S.  Buckley,  '93;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, H.  N.  Lansdale,  '02;  Executive  Committee,  members - 
at-large,  F.  B.  Bomberger,  '94,  and  N.  H.  Gill,  '97. 

Graduates  and  members  of  the  Association  are  requested  to  keep 
the  Secretary- Treasurer,  H.  N.  I^ansdale,  College  Park,  Md.,  in- 
formed of  any  changes  in  their  addresses.  Any  information  concern- 
ing the  older  graduates,  which  will  enable  the  ofl&cers  to  locate  and 
communicate  with  them,  will  facilitate  their  efforts  and  will  tend  to 
further  the  success  of  the  Association. 
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Degrees  and  Medals. 

Medals  Awarded — Q>mmencement,  J  903. 

Senior  Medai,. 

Highest  Standing  for  Four  Years Robert  W.  B.  Mayo. 

Awarded  by  the  President.     Average  for  four  years,  95.3. 

Junior  Medal. 

Highest  Standing  for  Junior  Year Harold  W.  Burnside. 

Awarded  by  the  President.     Average  for  Junior  Year,  91.0. 

Gold  Medal. 

For  Best  Debater  in  Competitive  Debate ...  .Preston  L.  Peach. 

Awarded  by  the  Alumni  Association. 

Gold  Medal. 

For  Proficiency  in  Mechanical  Engineering Manuel  A.  Calderon. 

Awarded  by  the  Alumni  Association. 

Gold  Medal. 

For  Best  Essay  on  Agricultural  Science Edgar  P.  Walls. 

'  Awarded  by  the  Alumni  Association. 

Gold  Medal. 

For  Best  Essay  on  "American  Citizenship" J.  Marsh  Matthews. 

Awarded  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Degrees  Conferred  J 903,  with  Subjects  of  Theses. 

George  Wilson  Cairnes,  M.E Harford  County,  Md. 

"Construction  and  Use  of  the  Steam  Engine  Indicator." 

Manuel  Alvarez  Calderon,  M.E Peru. 

' '  Cultivation  for  Sugar  Cane . ' ' 

John  Pouder  Collier,  M.E Howard  County,  Md. 

"Boiler  Testing." 

Emmons  Burdette  Dunbar,  B.S New  York. 

"Apple  Orchard  Management." 

Enoch  Francis  Garner,  M.E Prince  George's  County,  Md. 

"Hardening  and  Tempering  Steel." 
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H.  H.  Holzapfel,  B.S Washington  County,  Md. 

"Use  of  Fertilizers  in  Greenhouses." 

Joshua  Marsh  Matthews,  B.S Baltimore  County,  Md. 

"Storage  of  Food  in  Plants." 

Robert  Bainbridge  Mayo,  A.B Prince  George's  County,  Md. 

"The  History  of  the  Development  of  Philosophy." 

Preston  Littlepage  Peach,  M.E Prince  George's  Countv,  Md. 

"Boiler  Testing." 

Edgar  Perkins  Walls,  B.S Queen  Anne  County,  Md. 

"The  Leguminous  Plants  of  Maryland,  in  Relation  to  Soil  Fertility. ' ' 

Edwin  Trundle  Dickerson,  (A.B.,  '98,)  A.M Baltimore,  Md. 

(i)  "Currency,"  (2)  "Development  of  the  Jews." 


Certificates  Awarded. 

Charles  Norman  Bouic Montgomery  County,  Md. 

For  Completing  Certain  Classical  Courses. 

D.  E.  Brown Prince  George's  County,  Md. 

T.  A.  P.  Deaner Washington  County,  Md. 

For  Completing  the  Two-Year's  Course  in  Agriculture. 


Military  Department  Roster. 

Ezra  B.  Fuller,  Major  7th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  Commandant  of  Cadets. 

Cadet  Battalion* 

Field  and  Staff. 

H.  D.  Watts Major. 

T.  B.  Mullendore Lieutenant  and  Battalion  Adjutant. 

E.  R.  Sasscer First  Lieutenant  and  Quartermaster. 

Non-commissioned  Staff. 

J.  N.  Mackall Sergeant-Major. 

W.  T.  Smith Color  Sergeant. 

C.  S.  Ridgeway Chief  Trumpeter  (without  military  rank). 
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Company  "A." 

Walter  Mitchell Captain. 

J,  A.  Anderson First  lyieutenant. 

E.  W.  Merryman Second  Lieutenant. 

Third  Lieutenant. 

J.  C.  Cockey  First  Sergeant. 

J.  H.  Gassoway Second  Sergeant. 

G.  Sturgis  Third  Sergeant. 

E.  H.  Snaveley Fourth  Sergeant. 

B.  S.  Dorsey First  Corporal. 

H.  J.  Caul Second  Corporal. 

B.  H.  Storm Third  Corporal. 

John  Tate Fourth  Corporal. 

G.  M.  Mayer Fifth  Corporal. 

H.  L.  Thompson  and  J.  Salenas Musicians. 

Company  "  B." 

R.  P.  Choate    Captain. 

G.  ly.  Wentworth First  Lieutenant. 

S.  P.  Gray Second  Lieutenant. 

Third  Lieutenant. 

T.  L.  Hines First  Sergeant. 

R.  Naylor.  ...  ..  ..Second Sergeant. 

C.  P.  Whiteford Third  Sergeant. 

J.  W.  P.  Somerville Fourth  Sergeant. 

R,  V.  L.  Wright First  Corporal. 

J.  J.  T.  Graham Second  Corporal. 

L.  Bassett Third  Corporal. 

F.  Zerkel Fourth  Corporal. 

C.  L.  Lippencott Fifth  Corporal. 

D.  B.  Gait  and  F.  G.  Gait Musicians. 

-  Company  "  C." 

C.  W.  Cruikshank Captain . 

E.  W.  Stoll First  Lieutenant. 

S.  B.  Shaw Second  Lieutenant. 

Third  Lieutenant. 

W.  P.  Roberts First  Sergeant. 

M.  White Second  Sergeant. 

A.  A.  Parker Third  Sergeant. 

E.  D.  Digges Fourth  Sergeant. 

J.  J.  Carlin First  Corporal. 

H.  Williar Second  Corporal. 

R.  D.  Nichols Third  Corporal. 

J.  J.  A.  Krentzlen Fourth  Corporal. 

D.  M.  Shaffer Fifth  Corporal. 

H.  T.  Rincke  and  C.  C.  Vrooman Musicians. 


Artillery. 

H.  Burnside .....Second  Lieutenant. 

E.  C.  Mayo Second  Ivieutenant. 


Roster  of  Students. 

Session  1902-1903. 

Senior  Class. 

Bradford,  H.  K Washington,  D.  C. 

Cairaes,  G.  W Jarrettsville,  Md. 

Calderon,  M.  A Lima,  Peru. 

Collier,  J.  P EUicott  City,  Md. 

Dunbar,  E.  B Springville,  N.  Y. 

Garner,  E.  T.... Duley,  Md. 

Matthews,  J.  M Dulaney's  Valley,  Md. 

Mayo,  R.  W.  B Hyattsville,  Md. 

Page,  C.  P Frederick,  Md. 

Peach,  P.  L Mitchellsville,  Md. 

Walls,  E.  P Barclay,  Md. 

Junior  Class. 

Anderson,  J.  A Deal's  Island,  Md. 

Burnside,  H.  W Hyattsville,  Md. 

Choate,  R.  P Randallstown,  Md. 

Cruikshank,  L.  W Cecilton,  Md. 

Ensor,  J.  G Philopolis,  Md. 

Gray,  J.  P Glyndon,  Md. 

Jones,  F.  A Comus,  Md. 

Mayo,  E.  C Hyattsville,  Md, 

Merryman,  E.  W ^.Baltimore,  Md. 

Mitchell,  W.R La  Plata,  Md. 

Mullendore,  T.  B Hagerstown,  Md. 

Ogier,  G.  R Baltimore,  Md. 

Sasscer,  E.  R La  Plata,  Md. 

StoU,  E.  W Brooklyn,  Md. 

Street,  J.  McC .....Rocks,  Md. 

Watts,  H.  D......  Belair,  Md. 

Webster,  F.  O Baltimore,  Md. 

Wentworth,  G.  L Washington,  D.  C. 
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Sophomore  Class. 

'  Adams,  R.  N Baltimore,  Md.     . 

.  Angle,  W.  H Hagerstown,  Md. .  .'.,  . 

Bay,  J.  H Jarrettsville,  Md. 

Biser,  E.  C Frederick,  Md. 

.  Bradfield,  R.  P Perryville,  Md. 

Byron,  W.H Williamsport,  Md. 

Coburn,  T.,  Jr Garrett  Park,  Md. 

Cockey,  T.  C Owings  Mills,  Md. 

Crone,  W.  M :.St.  Michael's,  Md. 

vDiggs,  E.  D Port  Tobacco,  Md. 

Dorsey,  B.  S.,  Jr Mt.  Airy,  Md. 

>^Downes,  H.  H Denton,  Md. 

Duckett,  M.,Jr Hyattsville,  Md. 

Farrell,  F.  C La  Plata,  Md. 

Gassoway,  J.  H.,  Jr Germantown,  Md. 

^Gourley,  T.  A Burch,  Md. 

^Hayman,  E.  T Stockton,  Md. 

Hines,  C.  G Chestertown,  Md. 

Hines,  T.  Iv Baltimore,  Md. 

Horner,  T.  H Ashland,  Md. 

Judd,  B.  S., .v..  Washington,  D.  C. 

N/Krentzlin,  J.J.  A ....Washington,  D.  C. 

Mackall,  J.  N Mackall,  Md. 

Mayer,  G.  M Frostburg,  Md. 

Naylor,  R.  E Washington,  D.  C. 

Nicholls,  R.  D ..Germantown,  Md. 

^  Oswald,  E.  I Chewsville,  Md. 

Parker,  A.  A Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

Patterson,  J.  G McConnellsburg,  Pa. 

Popham,  J.  N.,  Jr Washington,  D.  C. 

vPouleur,  A.  ly Windsor,  Conn. 

Riggs,  D Laytonsville,  Md. 

Roberts,  W.  P handover,  Md. 

Rolph,  W.  C Beltsville,  Md.  .       t  , 

Shepherd,  E.  L Bristol,  Md.  .    •    ■      ^  < 

vSisk,  A.  W Glyndon,  Md.  ,v      =^- 

Smith,  W.T Ridgely,  Md.  '        ,     ; 

Snavely,  E.  H Sparrow's  Point,  Md.      , . 

Somerville,  J.  W.  P Frostburg,  Md.  :■ 

Stanley,  H Laurel,  Md.  .  .. .  - 

vSteffey,  W.  S Williamsport,  Md.  <  u> 

Sturgis,  G Snow  Hill,  Md.  ,     V 

Watts,  H.  F Belair,  Md. 

West,  F.  H Howardville,  Md. 
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White,  W Dickerson,  Md. 

Whiting,  L.  W. Hyattsville,  Md. 

Wright,  R.  V.  h • Williamsport,  Md. 

Freshman  Class. 

Bassett,  L Cambridge,  Md. 

Birckhead,  C.  O Friendship,  Md. 

Blair,  E.  A %  .Baltimore,  Md. 

Carlin,  J.J Slidell,  Md. 

Caul,  H.  J BuflFalo,  N.  Y. 

Cockey,  A.  D O wings  Mills,  Md. 

Conner,  H Baltimore,  Md. 

Cooper,  R.  E Baltimore,  Md. 

Copeland,  T.C Washington,  D.  C. 

Court,  F Washington,  D.  C. 

Cramer,  C.  M Mt.  Pleasant.  Md. 

Davis,  F.  E Hyattsville,  Md. 

Depkin,  G.  F.  A Baltimore,  Md. 

Dorr,  G.  W Hyattsville,  Md. 

Duffy,  H.  A Webster  Mills,  Pa. 

Duganne,  A.  C Washington,  D.  C. 

Ewell,  A.  T Baltimore,  Md. 

Fesmyer,  C.  R Centreville,  Md. 

Goddard,  J.  B..... Williamsport,  Md. 

Goodell,  R.  F Frederick,  Md. 

Graham,  J.  J.  T Ingleside,  Md. 

Hardesty,  W.  G Willows,  Md. 

Hunter,  J.  M Roe,  Md. 

Hutchins,  A.  F.. Barstow,  Md. 

Lippincott,  C.  L Baltimore,  Md. 

Plumacher,  E.  H Maracaibo,  Venezuela. 

Plumacher,  M.  C Maracaibo,  Venezuela. 

Pyles,  R.  G Barnesville,  Md. 

Ridgway,  C.  S Beltsville,  Md. 

Salinas,  J I,ima,  Peru. 

Schenck,  A.  T Fort  Sheridan,  111. 

Shaffer,  D.  M.. Laurel,  Md. 

Shelton,  C.  W Baltimore,  Md. 

Stayton,  T.  H Queen  Anne,  Md. 

Storm,  B.  H Reisterstown,  Md. 

Street,  A.  D Fallston,  Md. 

Tate,  J. Washington,  D.  C. 

Thompson,  J.  G handover,  Md. 

Thompson,  W.  E Baltimore,  Md. 

Torrington,  H.  E New  York,  N.  Y. 

Towner,  J.  B Ferryman,  Md. 
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Towner,  L.  F.. Perryman,  Md. 

Vrooman,  C.  C Hyattsville,  Md. 

Waters,  F.  R.  B Washington,  D.  C. 

Williams,  H.  O Nanticoke,  Md. 

Williamson,  P.  H Baltimore,  Md. 

Williamson,  R.  S Baltimore,  Md. 

Williar,  H.  D Ruxton,  Md. 

Winter,  H Baltimore,  Md. 

Wood,  R.  V .Bamesville,  Md.  ^ 

Zerkel,  L.  F Ivuray,  Va. 

Two  Year  Special  Students  in  Agriculture. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

Brown,  D.  E College  Park,  Md. 

Deaner,  T.  A.  P Boonsboro,  Md. 

Senillosa,  E Buenos  Ayres,  Arg.  Republic. 

FIRSi:    YBAR.  .. 

Andrews,  S.  K Hurlock,  Md. 

Candamo,  J.  V Lima,  Peru. 

Cannon,  L.  C Bridgeville,  Del. 

Dent,  W.  P Oakley,  Md. 

Friend,  J.  T Lydia,  Md. 

Power,  E Derwood,  Md. 

Price,  L.,  Jr Hyattstown,  Md, 

Rice,  R.  W.,  Jr Baltimore,  Md. 

Rutledge,  J.  C Rutledge,  Md. 

Shaw,  S.  B Rehoboth,  Md. 

Shroeder,  F.  G. Washington,  D.  C. 

Walker,  J .« Santiago,  Chile. 

Whiteford,  E.  S.  D Cardiff,  Md. 

Whiteford,  C.  P Whiteford.  Md. 

Special  Students. 

Bouic,  C.  N Rockville,  Md. 

Nicholls,  S.  B Germantown,  Md. 

Velarde,  M.  C Lima,  Peru. 

'  Preparatory  Class. 

Albrittain,  L »-... Washington,  D.  C.      . 

Bissell,  R.  W Baltimore,  Md.  v 

Bowie,  E i Marlboro,  Md. 

Carr,  A.,  Jr Hyattsville,  Md. 

Davis,  G.  A... Mount  Holly,  Va. 
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Dorsey,  G Governor's  Run,  Md. 

Estrada,  J.  R Puerto  Principe,  Cuba. 

Gait,  D.  B Hyattsville,  Md. 

Gait,  F.  T Hyattsville,  Md. 

Grason,  S.  C Towson,  Md. 

Green,  C.  J  Walters,  Md. 

Harden,  M.  W Roland  Park,  Md. 

Haslup,  E.  P I^aurel,  Md. 

Hurdell,  V.  H New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hurt,  A.  L Washington,  D.  C. 

Jones,  J.   E Davidsonville,  Md. 

Lanahan,  D.  J Laurel,  Md. 

Lyon,    W.  J Hughesville,  Md. 

Mackall,  T.  B Mackall,  Md. 

Mac  Speiden,  A.  E Stanleyton,  Va. 

Marin,  E Puerto  Principe,  Cuba. 

Maxwall,  G.  C Carsins,  Md. 

Merryman,  N.  B.,  Jr Timonium,  Md. 

Pennell,  W.  H ...Annapolis,  Md. 

Ramonet,  J.  R Puerto  Principe,  Cuba. 

Rinck,  H.  T Lakeland,  Md. 

Ruiz,  R Puerto  Principe,  Cuba. 

Shipley,  G.  W College  Park.  Md. 

Silvester,  R.   L College  Park,  Md. 

Thompson,  H.  L Baltimore,  Md. 

Thrasher,  H.  C Deer  Park,  Md. 

Tillson,  R.  J Davis,  W.  Va. 

Toadvin,  G.  C Tyaskin,  Md. 

Upperco,  J.  C Fowblesburg,  Md. 

Varona,  J.   C Havana,  Cuba. 

Waggner,  G.  M Baltimore,  Md. 

Whiting,  H.  R Hyattsville,  Md.  ^T,^ 

Wickes,  P.  L Baltimore,  Md. 

Wineke,  J.  F Baltimore,  Md. 

Woodson,  A Washington,  D.  C. 

Short  Winter  Course  Students. 

Beard,  H.  J Feagaville,  Md. 

Blessing,  J.   P Brownsville,  Md. 

Cockey,  M.  G Glyndon,  Md. 

Dawson,  P.  L Trappe,  Md. 

Gravatt,  G.  W Denton,  Md. 

Grier,  E.  P Forest  Hill,  Md. 

Hoop^s,  W.  P ...Bynum,  Md. 

Matthews,  E Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

Matthews,  F.  E Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

Ramsburg,  L.  K Frederick,  Md, 

Weaver,  J.  E Greensboro,  Md. 

Woodhead,  C Washington,  D.  C. 


10  _^         - 

■  Apprentices.  - 

Allen,  R.  S.,  Dairying Rising  Sun,  Md. 

Bean,  C,  Dairying Rockville,  Md. 

Haas,  W.  C,  Dairying ". Limeport,  Penn. 

Summary  of  Students. 

Senior  Class  ii 

Junior  Class i8 

Sophomore  Class 47 

Freshman  Class 51 

Special  Students 3 

Two  Year  Studen's 17 

Short  Course  Students. 12 

Preparatory  Students 40 

Apprentices 3 

Total 202 


List  of  Graduates,  with  Degrees  and  Addresses. 

The  following  members  of  the  various  graduating  classes  have 
been  located.  Any  information  leading  to  further  additions  and 
addresses  and  occupations  of  Alumni  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Clagg  of  '63. 

Calvert,  C.  B.,  A.B College  Park,  Md. 

Sands,  W.  B.,  A.  B Lake  Roland,  Md. 

Clagg  Of  '64. 

Franklin,  J.,  A.B 306  San  Pedro  avenue,.  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Todd,  W.  B.,  B.S 


Claaa  of  '66, 


Hall,  E.,  A.B 

Roberts,  L-.lPh.B. 


Clagg  of  '67. 

Soper,  F.  A.,  A.B.,  (M.A.  '74) Baltimore,  Md. 

Cla60  Of  '73. 

Henry,  R.  S.,  A.B.,  (M.A.  '75) Charlestown,  W.  Va. 

Miller,  O.,  A.  B.,  (M.A. '75) 

Regester,  A.,  A.B .' — :-    

Waters,  W.  F.,  A.B 

Worthington,  D.,  A.B 

Worthington,  W.,  A.B 
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Clasg  of  '74. 

Coffren.J.  H.,  A.B.,  (M.A.  '77) Croome,  Md. 

Davis,  H.  M.,  A.B.,  (M.A.  '77) Poolesville,  Md. 

Griffith,  L.  A.,  A.B.,  (M.A.  '77) Marlboro,  Md. 

Hall,  D.,  M.A 

Norwood,  F.  C,  A.B.,  (M.A.  '77) Frederick,  Md. 

'  Class  Of  '75. 

Gray,  J.  B.,  A.B Prince  Frederick,  Md. 

Hyde,  J.  F.  B.,  A.B no- 114  Hanover  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lerch,  C.  E.,  B.S 110-114  Hanover  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Miller,  L.,  B.S Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Class  of  '76. 

Blair,  N.  J.,  B.S Custom  House,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Thomas,  T.,  B.S Maddox,  Md. 

Worthington,  J.  X,.,  B.S 

Class  of  '77. 

Beall,  R.  R.,  B.S 1406  G  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Emack,  E.  G.,  B.S District  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*Thomas,  G.,  B.  S Baltimore,  Md. 

Truxton,  S.,  B.S 

Class  Of  '78. 

Thomas,  W.,   B.S 

Class  Of  '80. 

Hemsten,  T.  T.,  A.B 

Rapley,  R.  R.,  B.S 

Class  Of  '81. 

Gale,  E.,  A.B Hoffman  street  and  Linden  avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mercer,  R.  S.,  A.B New  York,  N.  Y. 

Porter,  W.,  A.  B R.  B.  Porter  &  Sons,  S.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Thomas,  W.  H.,  A.  B Westminster,  Md. 

Wood,  C.  W.,  A.B 

Class  of  '82.  

Bowen,  P.  A.,  Jr.,  A.B 1410  G  street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Freeland,  H.,  A.B 

Saunders,  C.  H.,  A.B — ^     

Class  of  '83. 

Chew,  R.  W.  B.,  A.B 512  F  st.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kirljy,  W.  T.,  B.S Trappe,  Md. 

Lakin,  W.  A.,  A.B Talbot  county,  Md. 

Rapley,  E.  E.,  A.B 628  Louisiana  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Stonestreet,  J.  H.,  A.B Barnesville,  Md. 


Cltiee  of  '84. 

Martin,  F.,  B.S Montgomery  county,  Md. 

Ivakin,  W.  T.,  B.Ag 

Class  Of '88. 

Chambliss,  S.  M.,  A.B Times  Building,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Hazen,  M.  C,  B.S.. District  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Johnson,  L.  B,,  A.B Morganza,  Md. 

*Sigler,  W.  A.,  B.S Ridgely,  Md. 

Smith,  R.  E.,  B.S Ridgely,  Md. 

Tolson,  A.  C,  A.B Daily  Record  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Weems,  J.  B.,  B.S Ames,  Iowa. 

Class  Of  '89. 

Griffith,  T.  D.,  B.S  .  Redland,  Md. 

Pindell,  R.  M.,  B.S Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*Saulsbury,  N.  R.,  B.S Ridgely,  Md. 

Witmer,  F.,  B.S Hagerstown,  Md. 

Class  Of  '90. 

Calvert,  R.  C.  M.,  B.S General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Keech,  W.  S.,  B.S Towson,  Md. 

Manning,  C.  C,  B.S 194  High  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Niles,  E.  G.,  B.S Washington,  D.  C. 

Russell,  R.  Iv.,  B.S District  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Soles,  C.  E.,.  B.S McKeesport,  Pa. 

Class  of  '91. 

♦Branch,  C,  B.S EUicott  City,  Md. 

*Langley,  J.  C,  B.S Scotland,  Md. 

Latimer,  J.  B.,  B.S Broomes  Island,  Md. 

♦Penn,  S.,  B.S Seoul,  Corea. 

Veitch,  F.  P.,  B.S Agricultural  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Class  Of  '92. 

Besley,  F.  W.,  A.B , Ash  Grove,  Va. 

Brooks,  J.  D.,  A.B Brookland,  D.  C. 

Calvert,  G.  H.,  A.B College  Park,  Md. 

Chew,  F.,  B.S 1737  N.  21st  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Childs,  N.,  B.S Highland,  Md. 

Gambrill,  S.  W.,  B.S Fidelity  and  Deposit  Co.,  London,  England. 

Johnson,  E.  D  ,  A.B Portland,  Me. 

Ray,  J.  E.,  A.B ' 406  Fifth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Class  Of  '93. 

Alvey,  C,  B.S .' Hagerstown,  Md. 

Buckley,  S.  S.,  B.S College  Park,  Md. 

Graff,  G.  Y.,  B.S Brookland,  Md. 

Holzapfel,  H.  H.  Jr.,  B.S Hagerstown,  Md. 

Lawson,  J.  W.,  B.S Urbana,  Md. 

Sherman,  H.  C,  B.S Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 
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Class  of  '94. 

Best,  H.,  B.S Birdsville,  Md. 

Bomberger,  F.  B.,  B.S.  (M.A.  '02) College  Park,  Md. 

Brown,  A.  S.,  B.S Washington,  D.  C. 

Cairnes,  C.  W.,  B.S Jarrettsville,  Md. 

Dent,  H.  M.,  B.S Townshend,  Md. 

Foran,  T.  E.,  B.S Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Key,  S.,  B.S.,  (M.S.  '02) 1733  H  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*Pue,  R.  R.,  BS Highland,  Md. 

Sudler,  M.  T.,  B.S.,  (M.S.  '02) .Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Weimer,  C.  H.,  B.S Cumberland,  Md. 

Class  of  '95. 

Bannon,  J.  G.,  B.S Baltimore,  Md. 

Clagett,  G.  H.,  B.S Marlboro,  Md. 

Compton,  B.,  B.S Baltimore,  Md. 

Crapster,  W.  B.,  B.S Taneytown,  Md. 

Edelen,  G.  S,  B.S Piscataway,  Md. 

Graham,  H.  R.,  B.S Barclay,  Md. 

Harding,  S.  H.,  B.S District  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Harrison,  R.  L.,  B.S Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jones,  H.  C,  B.S Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

McCandlish,  L.,  B.S Scranton,  Pa. 

McDonnell,  C.  C,  B.S Clemson  College,  S.  C. 

MuUiken,  C.  S.,  B.S Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Skinner,  W.  W.,  B.S Arizona  Agricultural  College,  Tuscon,  Ariz. 

Sliger,  R.  E.,  B.S Oakland,  Md. 

Timanus,  J.  J.,  B.S Towson,  Md. 

Wilson,  G.  W.,  Jr.,  B.S Marlboro,  Md. 

Class  Of  '96. 

Anderson,  J.,  B.S Rockville,  Md. 

Beale,  R.  B.,  B.S Washington,  D.  C. 

Crapster,  T.  G..  B.S Taneytown,  Md. 

Dirickson,  C.  W.,  B.S Berlin,  Md. 

Eversfield,  D.,  A.B College  Park,  Md. 

Heyser,  H.  H.,  A.B Hagerstown,  Md. 

Laughlin,  J.  R.,  B.S 1460  Corcoran  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rollins,  W.  T.  S.,  B.S Seat  Pleasant,  Md. 

Walker,  C.  N.,  B.S Hyattsville,  Md. 

Class  Of  '97. 

Calvert,  C.  B  ,  Jr.,  A.B College  Park,  Md. 

Cronmiller,  J.  D.,  A.B Laurel,  Md. 

Gill,  A.  I.,  B.S 215  St.  Paul  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gill,  N.  H.,  B.S Glyndon,  Md. 

Graham,  J.  G.  R.,  A.B 115  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  111. 

Howard,  H.,  B.S Snow  Hill,  Md. 

Lewis,  G.,  B.S ........ Eckington,  D.  C. 

Nelligan,  B.  S  ,  B.S District  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Posey,  F.,  A.B La  Plata,  Md. 

Queen,  C.  J.,  B.S Waldorf,  Md. 

Schenck,  G.  H.  W.,  B.S 343  Boulevard,  Hollands,  L.  I. 

Watkins,  J.  B.,  Jr.,  B.S  Rutland,  Md. 

Welty,  H.  T.,  B.S 

Weeden,  W.  S.,  B.S.,  (M.S.  '98) Give  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N,  Y. 

Whiteford,  G.  H.,  B.S Glen  Morris,  Md. 

•Deceased 


Class  of  '98. 

Allnutt,  C.  v.,  A.B New  York,  N.  Y. 

Barnett,  D.  C,  A.B .Cambridge,  Md. 

Burroughs,  C.  R.,  B.S Harris  Lot,  Md. 

Cameron,  G.  W.,  B.S 1234  Wolf  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dennison,  P.  E.,  A.B ,,., War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dickerson,  E.  T.,  A.B,,  (M.A.  '03) Baltimore,  Md. 

Houston,  L.  J.,  Jr  ,  A.B Canadian  Pacific  R.  R.,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Lillibridge,  J.  G.,  A.B Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

Mitchell,  J,  H.,  M.E College  Park,  Md. 

Nesbitt,  W.  C,  B.S   201  West  Fifty-sixth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Peterson,  G.,  A.B Adjutant  General's  Office,   War  Dept.,    Wash.,  D.  C. 

Ridgely,  C.  H.,  B.S Sykesville,  Md. 

Robb,  P.  L.,  B.S Baltimore  City  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Whiteley,  R.  P.,  A.B Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Class  ot  '99. 

Blandford.  J.  C,  M.E , College  Park,  Md. 

Collins,  H.  E.,  A.B Princess  Anne,  Md. 

Eyster,  J.  A.  E.,  B.S Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gait,  M.  H.,  A.B Taneytown,  Md. 

Gough,  T.  R.,  B.S..  College  Park,  Md. 

Hammond,  W.  A.,  A.B Bank  of  Baltimore  Bid.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kenley,  J.  F.,  M.E Aberdeen,  Md. 

McCandlish,  R.  J.,  B.S Davis  Coal&  Coke  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Price,  T.  M.,  B.S Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Robb,  J.  B.,  B.S College  Park,  Md. 

Sedwick,  J.  O.,  B.S University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Shamberger,  D.  T.,  M.E Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

Shipley,  J.  H.,  B.S Manila,  P.  I. 

Straughn,  M.  N.,  B.S College  Park,  Md. 

Whitehill,  I.  E.,  A.B Unionville,  Md. 

Class  Ot  '00. 

Choate,  E.  S.,  M.E Randallstown,  Md. 

Church,  C.  G.,  B.S.  College  Park,  Md. 

Ewens,  A.  E.,  B.S Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Grason,  A.  S.  R.,  B.S Towson,  Md. 

Groff,  W.  D.,  B.S P.  O.  Box  544,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Jenifer,  R.  M.,  B.S Loch  Raven,  Md. 

Kefauver,  H.  J.,  A.B.,  (M.  A.,  '01) Thurmont,  Md. 

Peach,  S.  M.,  A.B Mitchellsville,  Md. 

Sappington,  E.  N.,  B.S Darlington,  Md. 

Sudler,  A.  C,  B;S Westover,  Md. 

Talbott,  W.  H.,  A.B Willows,  Md. 

Weigand,  W.  H.,  B.S... Argentine,  Kansas. 

:  Class  Of  '01. 

Cobey,  W.  C,  B.S '. Grayton,  Md. 

Hardisty,  J.  T.,  A.B Bowie,  Md. 

McDonnell,  F.  V.,  M.E 409  E.  Wash  St.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
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Clasg  of  '02. 

Whiteford,  H.  C,  B.S Whiteford,  Md. 

Bowman,  J.  D.,  M.E , Hyattsville,  Md. 

Couden.J.,  B.S Perryville,  Md. 

Darby,  S.  P.,  B.S Sellaman,  Md. 

Fendall,  W.  S.,  M.E U.  S.  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hirst,  A.  R.,  B.S Maryland  Geological  Survey,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lansdale,  H.  N.,  B.  S College  Park,  Md. 

Mitchell,  R.  L.,  B.S La  Plata,  Md. 

Mackall,  L.  E.,  A.B 715  West  Fayette  street,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Symons,  T.  B.,  B.S College  Park,  Md. 

Wisner,  J.  I.,  B.S '. Baltimore,  Md. 

Clagg  Of  '03. 

Cairnes,  G.  W.,  M.E Jarrettsville,  Md. 

Calderon,  M.,  M.E Peruvian  Legation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Collier,  J.  P.,  ME Ellicott  City,  Md. 

Dunbar,  E.  B.,  B.S Springville,  N.  Y. 

Garner,  E.  F.,  M.E Duley,  Md. 

Matthews,  J.  M.,  B.S Dulaney's  Valley,  Md. 

Mayo,  R.  W.  B.,  A.B Hyattsville,  Md. 

Peach,  P.  L.,  M.E Mitchellsville,  Md. 

Walls,  E.  P.,  B.S College  Park,  Md. 
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Calendar 6 
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Courses  of  Study 42 
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Degrees 42,43,62 

Departments 13 
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Donations  to  Library 41 

Drawing 17 
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English 20,  36 

Entomology 30 
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Examinations 52 
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Experiment  Station 7,  54 
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Forestry 28 

French 35 
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General  Information 52 
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Graduates  and  Degrees  Conferred 62,  70 

Historical  Sketch 7 
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Horticulture 27,  51 
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Latin 34 

Ivetter  From  Department  of  Agriculture 57 

Library 41 

Literary  Societies 60 

Location  and  Description 8 

Logic 21 

Mathematics 19,  36 

Matriculation 52,  56 

Mechanical  Engineering , 16,  42 

Medals  Awarded 62 

Military  Organization 63 

Military  Work 37 

Officers  and  Faculty 4,  5 

Organizations 59 

Outline  of  Courses 44 

Pathology,  Plant 31 

Physical  Culture 40 

Physics 25 

Physiology 29 

Pledges 37,  38,  53 

Preparatory  Work 36 

Promotion 38,  52 

Psychology 21 

Public  Speaking 39 

Regulations 37,  52 

Requirements  for  Admission •. 52 

Reveille 60 

Roster  of  Students 65 

Rules 37,  52 
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Sanitarium   9 

Sanitary  Advantages 10 

Scholarships 53,  54 

Scientific  Courses 43 

Short  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture 42,  49 

State  Work 8,  22 

Student  Opportunities 57 
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Time  of  Payment 55 

Uniform 39 
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